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Art.I. A Treatife on Magnetifm, in Theory and Praétice; with 
original Experiments. By ‘liberius Cavallo, F.R.S. S8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Dilly. 1787. 


NE of the properties of the magnet having been fuccefsfully 
applied to the improvement of navigation, has rendered 
magnetifm a fubject of vaft importance to mankind; and, con- 
fequently, many able philofophers have, for feveral ages, with 
great afliduity, obferved the different phenomena which this 
mineral affords; they have examined its various properties with 
attention ; and they have attempted toexplain the laws by which 
it acts, “The obfcurity of the caufe of magnetifm hath alfo been 
a powerful incentive to philofophical inquiries and difquifitions ; 
and the difficulty of difcovering it hath occafioned thofe philo- 
fophers, who have been engaged in the purfuit, to continue their 
Jabours for a great length of time, and to vary their refearches, 
in almoft an infinite number of ways. This however has been 
productive of little more than the acquiring a greater or more 
extenfive knowledge of the feveral phenomena, the laws of 
which we can eafily obferve; though the true caufe of them 
feems enveloped in impenetrable darknefs. 

In the treatife before us, Mr. Cavallo exhibits a comprehen- 
five view of the prefent fate of our knowledge relative to mag- 
netifm; and he has difpofed the various particulars in that 
order, which naturally leads the reader from the fimpleft to the 
ee intricate part of the fubject, by the piaineft and fhorteft 
paths, 

The work is divided into four parts; in the firft of which, 
the Author treats of the laws of magnetifm. He begins with 
giving a general idea of the fubject, and explaining the techni- 
cal terms, ufed by other writers, or by himfelf; and proceeds 
with the natural hiftory of iron, and the defcription of the mage 
net, or loadftone. 

Magnetic attraction and repulfion are next confidered, the 
various phenomena thence refulting are enumerated, and the 
laws which they obferve are defcribed, 
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Mr. Cavallo treats largely on the polarity of the magnet, or 
the property which it has of turning, when it is freely fulpended, 
one of its fides or ends to the North, and the oppofite one to 
the South, This directive property of the magnet is the mot 
wonderful, and altogether the moft ufeful, part of the fubje@; 
and the ingenious Author has judicioufly allotted a large portion 
of his work to the defcription of its laws, and the variations tq 
which it is fubje&t. Thefe variations are the greateft impedi- 
ment to the perfection of navigation, and philofophers have 
fpared no pains in the inveftigation of their caufe; but human 
induftry hath, hitherto, been unable to elucidate the obfcurity in 
which it is enveloped; nor does our Author attempt, in this 
place, any other elucidation than a record of all the facts which 
have, from time to time, been afcertained. 

The next chapter treats of * the various bodies which are at- 
t acted by the magnet.’ This will feem an odd title for a chap- 
ter, if we admit the general propofition, that the magnet attraéls 
iron on'y. The lift of natural bodies attractable by the magnet, 
which Mr, Cavallo here gives, is very comprehenfive, and may 
ferve to fhew the great difperfion of iron throughout the works 
of nature, for it hath never yet been contradicted, that the 
magnet attracts iron only ;: and it is well known that this mine- 
ral will difcover iron, incorporated, although in a very fmall pro- 
portion, with other fubftances. It may be neceflary to obferve 
that many bodies, of which antimony may ferve as an example, 
are not attractable till they have undergone the aétion of the fire. 
Hence the following queftion: Is iron producible by the action 
of fire? or has this action a power of changing the conftituent 
parts of a body into iron? 

When a piece of iron in any form whatever is prefented toa 
magnet, it is inftantly attraéted ; and if the iron be in a metal- 
lic farm, or, more properly f{peaking, impregnated with phlo- 
gifton, it will itfelf become magnetic, and retain that property, 
in proportion as the iron is more or le{s impregnated with phlo- 
gilton; thus, the calces of iron, though they are attracted by the 
magnet, do not become magnetical, as iron in its metallic form 
does, by coming in contact with the magnet; and that iron, 
which contains the leaft proportion of phlogifton, does not re- 
tain the communicated magnetifm fo Jong as fteel, although it 
acquires it more fpeedily, and more ftrongly. Thefe phenomena 
afford rules to be obferved in communicating magnetifm, or, 
what is commonly called, making artificial magnets. Mr. Cae 
vallo fhews, that it is impoflible to impregnate iron or fteel with 
a maguetic power by any other means than by communicating it 
from a natural magnet,—that the magnetifm given to fteel, by 
all thofe methods ufed in making artificial magnets, is only a 
communicated quality, and that’ the earth itfelf is the great a 
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tural magnet whence that principle is derived. Thefe are not 
mere aflertions ; the Author proves his opinions to be true, from 
a variety of experiments, and the enumeration of feveral pheno- 
mena which have fallen within the compafs of his own obferva- 
tion, or that of other philofophers, 

The fecond Part treats of the theory of magnetifm.—Con- 
vinced of the obfcurity of the fubje&, Mr. Cavallo offers his 
opinions with caution, fubmitting to the reader’s view fuch 
hypothefes only as feem moft probable. 

In the third Part, the Author defcribes thofe experiments 
which are neceflary to prove the laws mentioned in the firft Part. 
A fhort account of the feveral inftruments, and the method of 
conftru@ting them, precedes the enumeration and defcription of 
the experiments, which are to be performed by them. Among 
thefe inftruments, the compafs is of the greateft confequence ; not 
merely for the purpofe of making magnetical obfervations, but 
for the fervice of navigation. ‘The prefent ufval conftructions 
of the fea-compafles, of different kinds, are liable to objections. 
Thefe the ingenious writer points out, propofes methods 
for obviating them, and gives ample directions how this moft 
important inftrument ought to be conftructed, in order to make 
it as free from imperfection as poffible. 

After the experiments, follow the various methods of making 
artificial magnets. ‘The Author fhews how to make a piece of 
iron acquire magnetifm from the earth, and how the magnetifm 
thus acquired may be fixed. The method of communicating a 
permanent magnetifm to a ferruginous body by means of an iron 
bar, which is rendered magnetic by the earth, is taken from the 
Philofophical TranfaQtions, where it was firft publifhed by Mr. 
Arnold Marcel: Vid. Phil. Tranf. vol. xxxvii. p. 294. 

Mr. Cavallo adds another method of producing the fame ef- 
fet by means of two bars. He tranfcribes alfo Mr. Canton’s 
method of making artificial magnets, from Phil, Tranf. vol. xlvii. 
p. 31. We have endeavoured to make magnets by this method, 
but in vain; we have tried fteel of different kinds and of dif- 
ferent temperatures, and bars of different fizes, but have never 
been able to produce the leaft fenfible magnetifm. We therefore 
doubt the faét, and apprehend fome miftake muft have arifen 
from Mr. Canton’s bars having accidentally acquired magnet- 
ifm, previous to the application of the poker and tongs. The 
method has been given in almoft every book on the fubjeét, 
fince the year 1751. With refpeét to increafing the mag- 
netifm, by combining weakly magnetic bars and rubbing other 
larger bars with them, we have fucceeded as effeQtually as Mr. 
Canton, and others who have followed his direétions. 

Mr. Cavallo proceeds in defcribing the beft methods of com- 


Municating magnetifm from real or artificial magnets to fteel 
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bars of different forms, and of touching needles for com. 
paffes. 

In the next chapter the Author fhews the ufe of magnetic 
inftruments, and gives dire€tions for folving problems relative to 
the amplitudes and azimuths, for finding the variation of the 
compafs, and the inclination of the needle. 

In the fourth Part of this treatife, Mr. Cavallo relates a num. 
ber of magnetical experiments which he has made at different 
times, He firft defcribes a new fort of fufpenfion for a needle, 
principally intended for afcertaining {mall degrees of magnetic 
attraction. This we have already minutely defcribed in our Re. 
view for March 1787, p. 193, when the Author’s paper on Mag- 
netifm in the 76th volume of the Philofophical ‘Tranfaétions 
came under notice. 

The magnetifm of bra/s forms the fubject of the next chapter, 
This alfo is circumftantially mentioned in the fame article. But 
the Author has added many more experiments, efpecially on 
platina, which fhew that this metal, like brafs, by being ham- 
mered, becomes attractable by the magnet, which power it 
lofes again by being heated. Copper, zinc, a mixture of tin, 
zinc, and copper, pure filver, pure gold, and a mixture of gold, 
filver, and copper, had not the leaft a€tion on the magnetic needle, 

The next two chapters contain fome curious experiments re- 
lative to the attraction between the magnet and ferruginous fub- 
ftances in their different ftates of exiftence, and fome thoughts 
concerning the caufe of the variation of the needle. ‘Thefe ex- 
periments were the fubject of a paper in the laft volume of the 
Philofophical Tranfactions, and were noticed in our Review for 
November 1787, p. 242. 

From the foregoing analyfis of the work before us, our Read- 
ers will perceive, that the ingenious Author has treated of mag- 
netif{m in all its parts; he feems to have colleéted from former 
writers whatever was ufeful or curious, and to have added many 
obfervations that are entirely new. With refpect to the theory 
of magnetifm, it lies, as we have already intimated, in impene- 
trable darknefs. A few, indeed very few, of its laws have been 
afcertained ; and thofe which have been difcovered, are not yet 
reduced to a fyftem. ‘The phenomena of magnetifm are, in all 
probability, many more than have hitherto been obferved ; and to 
this caufe, perhaps, the imperfection of the theory is to be attrie 
buted. Experimentalifts will, we hope, continue their en- 
quiries, and by recording fas, and comparing them with each 
cther, endeavour to eftablifh a foundation for a rational and 
fatisfactory fyftem of magnetifm. Could rules be given for cal- 
culating the variation of the compafs for any given time and 
place, one of the greateft obftacles to the improvement of navi- 
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Aer. I. Sepulchral Monuments in Great Britain applied to illuftrate 
the Hiftory of Families, Manners, Habits, and Arts, at the dif- 
ferent Periods from the Norman Conquett to the feventeeath Cen- 
tury. With introductory Obfervations. Part I. containing the 
four firft Centuries. Royal Folio. 61. 6s. Boards., Payne and 


Son. 1786. 


O elucidate the hiftory of paft times, to gain acquaintance 
with thofe who lived before us, tq@examine their manners, 
to inveftigate the progrefs of the arts, to enquire into the origin 
of ufeful inventions, and many other purpofes to which the 
ftudy of antiquity may be applied, are points which fuficiently 
evince its utility; and though many, who cal] themfelves anti- 
quaries, have gazed on ancient monuments merely for gratifying 
their curiofity, or for the fake of conforming to the fafhionable 
rage for {crutinizing the remains of ancient workmanfhip, yet 
many gentlemen, diftinguifhed for their learning and ingenuity, 
have lately appeared, who have made the ruft of antiquity fub- 
fervient to the moft important purpofes, and have thrown con- 
fiderable light on the obfcureft pages of hiftory. 

Among thefe ufeful labourers, who have employed themfelves 
in removing the duft and rubbifh with which ancient monu- 
ments were obfcured, the Author of this fplendid work claims 
a diftinguifhed, if not the firft, place. His name, though it is 
not prefixed to the work, is Gough,—a gentleman whole fame, 
as an antiquary, can receive no additional Juftre from our praifes ; 
by publifhing this book he may, without the imputation of arro- 
gance, adopt the words of the poet, 

Exegi monumentum ere perennius. 

The work which he prefents to the Public is not a hiftory of 
England: he profeffes to have neither the object, the plan, nor 
the method of an hiftorian. 

‘ Our materials,’ fays he, ‘ are different, and my plan adopts 
only what his excludes. Great events, great perfonages, great cha- 
racters, good or bad, are all that he brings upon his tage: 

** I talk of graves, of worms, of epitaphs, 
And that {mall portion of the barren earth 
That ferves as pafte and covering to our bones !”” 

* Mine are fubjeéts rejected by the hiftorian to the end of each 
reign, among the prodigies that diftinguifh it. Yet is this detail 
not uninterefting. It is a picture of private, mixed with public life, 
a {ubject in which my countrymen have been anticipated by their 
neighbours; and if it is here treated without the patrenage of 
religious or literary focieties, it wanted not the encouragement of 
friends, who have left the fcene before the completion of a work, 
which they fome years fince pointed out, and would have affifted.’ 

Mr. Gough was furnifhed with a variety of materials for his 
work, from the obfervations that he made in a feries of excur- 
fions undertaken to gratify his curiofity with refpect to national 
: 3 antiquities. 
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antiquities, In reducing his mifcellaneous notes to order, he 
found that many interftices wanted to be filled, and numerous 
deficiencies were to be fupplied by the affiftance of other ob- 
fci:vers. The drynefs of the fubjeét feemed to require decora- 
tion. Hence his plan became more extenfive; and by adding 
hiftorical anecdotes, pleafing digreffions, the comparifon of one 
age with another, of ancient with modern times, and a variety 
of pertinent and wel!-introduced mifcellaneous remarks, the de- 
{cription of a monument is rendered an agreeable picture. 

In the Introduétion, the Author enters on a Jarge field of ene 
quiry, viz. the mode of interment, and conftruction of monu- 
ments, from the earlieft ages, to that which is now practifed in 
Europe. 

arrowsfe confidersfas the moft ancient fepulchral monu- 
ments in the world, and he begins with defcribing thofe of the 
Grecks and other contemporary people, where he difplays much 
reading and great ingenuity. The barrows of our own ifland 
next engage his attention. He enumerates the feveral difcoveries 
that have been made on opening them, and a variety of circum 
ftances which lead to determine the time when, and the perfons 
for whem, they were erected. Barrows, from the accounts here 
given, continued in ufe to the rath century. 

Pillars (snAas, cippi) were fometimes contemporary with bar- 
rows. Jacob fet a pillar on Rachel’s grave; and inftances of 
pillars among the Greeks are produced from Paufanias, 

After defcribing feveral human remains, that have been acci- 
dentally difcovered in various parts of the kingdom, without any 
monument, Mr. Gough proceeds to defcribe the Ki/tvaen, which 
was a coffin compofed of rough ftones, fet edgeways at the fides 
and ends, and covered with one or more flat ftones ; fometimes 
the ftones were cemented together fo that the joints were not 
— and fometimes they were compofed of baked clay or 
ties. 

Coffins formed of a fingle ftone, hollowed with a chiffel, is an 
improvement which Mr. Gough attributes to the Romans. 
Sometimes they were of marble. Some contained two or more 
bodies, others only one; in which cafe it was not unufual for, 
them to be made to fit the body, with cavities for the reception 
of the head, arms, and other protuberances. 

The folid ftone or marble coffin, often curioufly wrought, 
was in ufe among the firft Chriftians in England ; who, in all 
probability, copied the cuftoms of the Romans after thofe con- 
querors had quitted our ifland. The Author does not advance 
thefe and many other affertions, which our limits oblige us to 
pafs over unnoticed, without adducing fufficient proofs for their 
fupport ; and indeed his proofs are frequently redundant; which 
1s an uncommon property in antiquaries, many of whom are not 
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fuficiently careful to make their evidence keep pace with their 
allertions. 

The leaden coffin comes next under confideration. This 
was alfo in ufe among the Romans, not only for the re- 
ception of the body, but, in many inftances, for the afhes and 
bones. It was adopted by the Chriftians, and continues in fre- 
quent ufe to the prefent time, efpecially among the more opu- 
lent. 
Mr. Gough brings inftances to prove, that lead was not the 
only metal ufed for cofins. Alexander was buried in a golden 
coffin by his fucceflor Ptolemy; and glafs coffins have been 
found in England. We wifh Mr. Gough had exercifed his in- 
genuity in more fully examining the period when the giafs cof- 
fins were ufed ; he might perhaps have been able to inform us of 
what kind of glafs they were compofed. The glafs manufactory 
was at alow ebb in England in the time of James 1. when 
Howel was fent to Venice for the purpofe of obtaining informa- 
tion concerning the working of glafs there. 

The oldeft inftance of wooden coffins cn record among us, is 
that of King Arthur, who was buried in an entire trunk of oak, 
hollowed. The monk of Glaftenbury calls it farcophagus 
ligneus. 

From the fevera) materials in which bodies were anciently 
depofited, the Author proceeds to take a view of thofe, in which 
they were wrapt or fhrouded. In the earlier times, be finds 
them wrapt in leather, fometimes raw, and fometimes pickled 
with falt. Henry the Firft, 1135, was gafhed and falted, and 
fewed up in a bull’s hide, after his bowels, tongue, heart, eyes, 
and brains, were taken out. This feems to be the firft fpecies of 
embalming ufed by our forefathers in England, and was rude 
enough, After leather, cloth of various kinds came into ufe, 
and in many inftances filk and fatin. “The bodies were fre- 
quently in full drefs, efpecially thofe of the Kings and eccle- 
fiaftics, Edward the Firft appears to have been the earlieft in- 
{tance of cering: the operation was afterward performed on 
feveral royal perfonages. “The chandler, was the perfon who 
made and applied the cere-cloth, Mr. Gough produces nu- 
merous inftances of this {pecies of preferving dead bodies, and 
then proceeds to defcribe the Egyptian manner of embalming, 
or mummy-making. This is a curious detail, Among many 
remarkable particulars concerning the methods of embalming, 
are the following: * The corpfe of Alexander the Great was 
done up in honey. So were Agefipolis and Agefilaus Kings of 
Sparta; but Piutarch fays, the latter, for want of honey, was 
done up in wax. The Prtolemies, Anthony and Cleopatra, 
were all embalmed.’ ‘There is a long account of the examina- 
tion of the body of Childeric King of the Franks, who died in 
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481, and was buried at Tournay: it is an abftra&t of a book 
publifhed by Dr. Caiflet, at the requeft of the Archduke Leo. 
pold, defcribing the appearances of Childeric’s remains, which 
were {crutinized in May 1653. 

Mr. Gough’s attention is next turned to the confideration of 
weapons, coins, gems, utenfils, &c. found in the coffins thet 
-have been difcovered in various cemeteries. Of thefe, there 
is a long and curious lift. Ecclefiaftics were buried with chae 
lices and patens in their coffins. He defcribes many that 
have been found in graves, and has given a plate containing 
15, of different fizes and fhapes, that have come to his know- 
ledge. It feems to have been a cuftom to bury relics of 
various kinds with the dead, efpecially thofe of faints, and 
other fuperftitious matters. Mr. Gough produces feveral in- 
ftances where the dying man has given peculiar orders for put- 
ting into the coffin thefe fingular things. In this curious lift, 
we find Dr. Richard Rawlinfon, a famous nonjuror *, of our own 
times, whofe heart was buried in the chapel of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and his body in St. Giles’s church there, having 
in his right hand the head of Counfellor Layer, which the Dr, 
purchafed of Mr. John Pearce, a nonjuring attorney, after it 
was blown down from Temple Bar. 

Having amply difcufled the feveral appendages of interments, 
the Author gives many inftances of the extraordinary preferva- 
tion of bodies in their refpedtive graves, 

In illuftrating the different fafhions of fepulchral monuments, 
he divides them into eight forms. This divifion he has adopted 
from a learned memoir, written by the Jate Maurice Johnfon, Efq. 
founder of the literary fociety at Spalding, before whom it was 
read, and from whofe minutes, Mr. Gough obtained permiffion 
to copy it. The firft form was prifmatic, and plain on the top; 
the fecond, prifmatic, but carved on the top: the arts, becoming 
dai'y more improved, were applied to the decoration of monu- 
ments for eminent perfons, and the plain tomb was ornamented 
with the effigies of the deceafed, lying horizcentally on the top- 
ftone ;—this makes the third form. ‘lo the fourth form belong 
thofe tombs which have feftoons or arches over them, ‘The 
fifth, tombs in chapel burial places. Sixth, inlaid with brafs. 
Seventh, againit the walls. Eighth, detached buildings. Thefe 
different forms are peculiarly defcribed, with a view of afcertain- 
ing the ftyle of the times, and otherways illuftrating hiftory and 
biovraphy. 

Mr. Gough thinks that the fepu!chral monuments before the 
Conquelt, are of dubious authority ; he fupports his opinions by 





_* If we miftake not, he was diftinguifhed, by that party, as the 
titular Bifhop of London. 
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many fatisfa€tory proofs, and gives numerous inftances of mo- 

numents that have been falfely attributed to the Saxons, Thus, 

the monument of Ethelwerd, at Winbornminfter, appears, from 

the form of the letters on the brafs plate, to be no older than the 

Reformation. Bifhop Leofric’s tomb at Exeter is confefledly of 
ueen Elizabeth’s reign. What has been miftaken for Harold’s 

tomb at Waltham Abbey, is the ciftern of a garden fountain, in 
ames the Firft’s time. 

The Author next enters into a copious account of fuch Saxon 
tombs as appear to be genuine. He defcribes the materials of 
which monuments in different ages were made,—the manner in 
which they were executed, and feveral other particulars, equally 
curious. _We muft however pafs them over, at the fame time 
afluring our Readers, that the perufal of them will prove enter- 
taining and inftructive, and afford matter for many interetting 
obfervations. 

The article of ancient drefs derives much light from fepul- 
chral monuments, which fupplied the place of portraits before 
we had painters among us: this fubject has been amply treated 
by the learned and laborious Mr. Strut*. Mr. Gough, how- 
ever, has made many curious remarks on the drefs of both men 
and women, from the time of the Conqueft. The armour is 
minutely defcribed, as are alfo the arms 2nd weapons which are 
found on ancient monuments. ‘The clerical habit likewife en- 
gages much of his attention ; and throughout the whole of thele 
obfervations on the fafhions of the times, he frequently explains 
fuch parts of our ancient poets, efpecially Chaucer, as de(cribe 
the drefs and accoutrements of knights, pricils, burgefles, &c. 

We have now given an account of this very long introduce 
tory difcourfe, which may be confidered as a treatife on the fub- 
ject. It occupies 194 large folio pages, and is illuftrated with 
nine well executed copper-p!ates. 

The work it‘elf is divided into centuries, each of which con- 
tains defcriptions of monuments, in chronological order, The 
defcriptive, however, although extremely accurate, and accom- 
penied with fplendid engravings, is the leaft importante part of 
Mr. Gough’s labours. The hiflorical and biographical anec- 
dotes, the criticifms on former writers, the obfervations on the 
manners of the times, and the variety of mifcelianeous remarks 
which he has introduced, render the performance highly ufeful. 

The firft tomb that is defcribed, is that of Edward the Con- 
feflor, which, according to the Author, ‘ may fairly be faid to be 
the firft of Norman work among us.’ The Conqueror, when 
he came firft to London, vifited this tomb, and made an offering 
of two palls to cover it; and in his charter to Weftminfter 





* See Monthly Rev. vol, Ji, p. 102.5 hil, p. 421.3 andlv, p. 184. 
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Abbey, after a gift of 100 1b. of filver to complete the building, 
he adds, ‘* Ob reverentiam nimii amoris quem ego in ipfum inclitum 
regem Edwardum habueram tumbum ejus S regine juxta eum pofite 
ex auro et argento fabrili: opere artificiofe decoris mirifice operiri fee.” 
© This’ adds Mr. Gough, * was the leaft refpect he could thew 
to the memory of a Prince whofe pious chaftity had left the fuc. 
ceffion open to him.’ The coffin of the Confefior was opened 
36 years after his death, and the body was found perfeély in- 
corrupt. Miracles multiplying at his tomb, he was canonized ; 
and when Henry III. rebuilt the church, he erected an higher 
tomb, in which the body was lodged, 1269. All that remained 
of the infcription in April 1781, was—vxit O inadium romanus 
civis O ho—in the moft ancient fimple Gothic letters, 

Mr. Gough, in many parts of the work, inveighs againft the 
ravages of conquerors, the devaftation of falfe zeal and fanaticifm, 
the depredations of ignorance, intereft, and falfe tafte ; the de- 
facements of the white-wafher’s brufh, and a variety of other 
circumftances which, befide the ever- wafting hand of Time, have 
all contributed to deftroy the fepulchral monuments of our an- 
ceftors. 

Among other curiofities, he gives a minute defcription of a 
brafs plate monument at Lynne, which hath hitherto efcaped 
the notice of topographers, who have contented themfelves with 
only tranfcribing the legend round the verge, in Gothic capitals, 
+- Orate pro Animabus Roberti Braunche Leticie et Margarete 
uxorum ejus et pro omnibus quibus tenentur. Qui quidem Robertus 
obiit xv. die Odtobris, Anno Domini, mecclxtiit, Animi eorum per 
mifericordiam det in pace requiefcant, Amen. ‘The brafs plate is 
highly finifhed, and exquifitely embellifhed. The following is 
the Author’s defcription : 

‘ His figure in the centre is habited in flowing hair, clofe coat, 
flit below the waiit, with long clofe fleeves, and ftanding cape, an 
under garment appearing at his neck, and in pointed fhoes faftened 
on the inftep with a lace or latchet. Under his head is a wrought 
cufhion rounded at the corners, and fupported by angels, and under 
his feet a fingular but claflical reprefentation of the ftory of Pro- 
metheus * and the vulture, worthy the invention of Albert Durer. 
His two wives, one on each fide of him, are habited in hoods or 
coifs, and a kind of neckerchief gathered under and round the chin, 
their gowns clofe about their arms and wailts, but falling thence in 
elegant folds, and gathered and held up on the right arm of one, 
and left arm of the other; the fleeves richly embroidered from a 
little above the elbow to the wrifts, in nearly the fame pattern on 
both ladies, and the wrift-bands clofe and double banded; the hems 
and linings of thefe gowns are alfo richly Howered, but with more 
variety of patterns. At the feet of each lady is a dog, with a collar 





* Quere, What other inftance can be produced’ of clailical litera- 
ture being cultivated at that time in England ? 
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Both ladies, as well as their hufband, recline their heads 


owered cufhions fupported by angels. 
under a rich arch, adorned with crotchets and 


of bells. 
on rich fl 


« Each figure is a 
a a back ground not uniformly ornamented. Over 


uets : ! | 
ae donk of each niche, is a fitting figure with a nimbus, and hold- 
‘nfant in its arms, and fided by angels, holding cenfers and 


ing an | 


playing on harps and violins, and divided and furmounted by the 


richeft Gothic work, in various patterns. The two principal pillars 
st the fides have, in niches, each four figures of men and women ; 
the men in hats and fhort doublets, with or without long fleeves ; one 
in a clofe long cloak, and one in a cloak covering only his left fide. 
The three women have the fame habits as the larger ones, one only 
has the hood under the chin like theirs. In the middle of the right 

‘lar are the arms of England and France quarterly, and of the left, 
a crofs ingrailed, thofe of Branche. 

‘ Under the three principal figures is reprefented a fealt, that, for 
the fplendour of the table and the company, the band of matic and 
the attendants, might pafs for fome grand anniverfary celebrated in 
this wealthy town, perhaps the feaft of St. Margaret, their patronefs, 
on the fair day granted them by King John; or perhaps the Mayor’s 
feat, when Mr. Braunch held that office 1349, or 1359. He may 
be feated at the upper end or right hand of the plate, and the Al- 
dermen and their wives in a row below him. 

‘ Among the delicacies of this fplendid table one fees the peacock, 
that noble bird, the food of lovers, and the meat of Lords*, Few 
difhes were in higher fafhion in the 13th century, and there was 
fcarce any royal or noble feafi without it. ‘hey ftuffed it with {pices 
and {weet herbs, and covered the head with a cloth which was kept 
conftantly wetted to preferve the crown. ‘They roafted it, and ferved 
it up whole, covered after drefling, with the fkin and feathers on, the 
comb entire, and the tail fpread. Some perfons covered it with leaf 
gold inftead of its feathers, and put a piece of cotton, dipped in 
{pirits, into its beak, to which they fet fire as they put it on the 
table. The honour of ferving it up was referved for the ladies‘moft 
diftinguifhed for birth, rank, or beauty, one of whom, followed by 
the others, and attended by mufic, brought it up in the gold or fil- 
ver dilh, and fet it before the malter of the houfe, or the gueft moft 
ditinguifhed for his courtefy and valour, or after a tournament be- 
fore the victorious knight, who was to difplay his {kill in carving the 
favourite fowl, and take an oath of valour and enterprize on its head. 
The romance of Lancelot, adopting the manners of the age in 
which it was written, reprefents King Arthur doing this office to the 
fatisfaktion of 500 gueits. A piéture by Steevens, engraved by 
Empereur, reprefents a peacock feaft. Monf. d’Auffy had feen an 
old piece of tapeftry of the 15th century, reprefenting the fame fub- 
jet, which he could not afterwards recover to engrave in his curious 
Hiltory of the Private Life of the French. It may flatter the vanity 
of the Englith hiftorian to find this de/ideratum here {upplied.’ 

We have feleéted this defcription, to fhew the ufe which Mr. 


Gough makes of thefe old fculptures. Former authors, inftead 
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* This is the language of the romances of thofe days. 
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‘of defcribing the dreffes of the burgefs of Lynne and his two 
wives, would perhaps only fay, ‘* the figures are habited in the 
drefs of the times,” which is totally unknown. The Authoy’s 
Interpretation of the feaft is an ingenious one; efpecially if the 
picture be attentively confidered. 

In the account of the tomb of Edward the Black Prince, in 
Canterbury cathedral, Mr. Gough fays, § the ends and fides 
{ viz. of the monument] are garnifhed with 16 copper fhields in 
ftarred quatrefoiis, on which are alternately his arms, England 
and France quarterly with a file of three points, and his device 
three offrich feathers, the quil end of each ina focket, acrofs 
which is a label with this motto, itl) Diene, fuperfcribed with 
the words }oumout and {ch Diene.’ To this he adds the fol- 
lowing note: 

‘ Mr. Gollling’s account * feems rather to have proceeded from 
his not recollecting the prevalent tradition, than from his doubting 
the truth of it, though it is not fupported by the authority of con- 
temporary hillorians. Whatever the firit of thefe mcttoes means, the 
Jatter is faid to have been taken from the King of Bohemia at Crefly. 
Both appear with his fign manual to a grant of a penfion of fifty 
marks per ann. to John d’Efquet, 34 Edw. III. Ich dien, as always 
now written, is on this tomb written ich diene. While the origin of 
this motto is fo difputed, there will be no harm in telling the ex- 
planation given of it by an illiterate Welchman who viewed this mo- 
nument. He faid, that Edward J. when he prefented his new-born 
fon to the Welth, affembled at the caftle of Caernarvon, ufed thefe 
words, Ich dien houmeut, <* This is the man.” Dyz is certainly the 
Welth for man, and ych for behold ; but | find nothing like houmeut in 
the Welfh aictionaries. The {tory of Edward’s appointing his infant 
fon Prince of Wales is in all the Welfh hiftorians, but in none of the 
old Englifh till John Stowe. True itis, that Knyghton (c. 2587, 
z588) exprefsly mentions the King of Bohemia among the flain in 
the battle of Crefly. And Froiffart (I. c. 130, p. 139.) is moft par- 
ticular in the account of his death, ftating it as told by Rapin and 
modern hillorians. He calls him ‘* Ros de Behaigne,”? and ‘* Mon- 
feigneur Charles de Behaigne, qui fecrivit, J’ay roi de Behaigne, et 
en portoit les armes ;’’ yet, in c. 123, he makes him the fon of the 
** gentile roi de behaigne et Monfcigneur Charles de Behaigne fon 
fils, qui deflors s’appelloit roi d’Allemagne.” And c. 1, he fpeaks 
of Charles Duke of Behaigne as on the fide of France. All other 
writers call the then King of Bohemia Fohz. He married Elizabeth, 
heirefs of Bohemia, by whom he had Charles, afterwards limperor, 
by the name of Charles IV. And Froiffart, though he miitakes his 
name, calls him rightly enough King of Bohemia, fon of the Em- 
peror Henry de Luxenbourg. Carte (II. 460.) properly calls him 
John King of Bohemia, and his fon, Charles King of the Romans. 


—_ 





* Mr. Goftling fays, ** houmout, in the German language, figni- 
fying a haughty fpirit, might reprefent hu as an intrepid warrior 3 
and ich dien J J/erve, asa dutiful fon.” 
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dfays, p- 182, the Prince having flain the King of Bohemia 
d, denlumed his cafque of thofe oftrich feathers, 
which, in memory of this victory, became his cognizance, fometimes 
ying one feather, fometimes three, with the motto Ich dien, mean - 

that John, King of Bohemia, ferved the French King in his 


Sand for 


with his own han 


jng that ; ; : 
a and as his ftipendiary ; or that the Prince of Wales ferved his 


father as a fon, which is mott probable, fince the feathers have been 
borne by all fucceeding Princes of Wales, heirs apparent, though 
fometimes alfo by collateral branches, both of the houfe of York 
and Lancafter, as their feals. Certain it is, however, that feathers 
make no part of the prefent arms of Bohemia.’ 

The origin of thefe feathers {eems to be one of the many points 
of our hiftory that want difcuffion. 

The general account we have given of this valuable work, 
and the promifcuous extracts we have made from it, will, in 
fome degree, enable our Readers to judge of its merits. Mr. 
Gough appears to be well acquainted with the fubje& which he 
hah chofen; he hath certainly beftowed great labour on it, and 
difplayed a vaft fund of attentive reading. 

With refped&t tothe engravings, they are /plendid; and, fuch of 
them whofe originals we have feen, are juft reprefentations ; 
which leads us to conclude that they are al! accurately drawn. 
Great part cf them are the workmanfhip of Mr. Bafire, an en- 
graver of acknowledged merit, who hath here given ample proofs 


of his abilities. = 





Art. III. Defence of the Conftitations of Government of the United 
States of America. By John Adams, LL.D. Member of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at Bolton. Vol. Il. 8vo. 6s. 


Boards. Dilly. 1787. 


R. Adams proceeds, in this volume, with great patience 

and affiduity, to give a {ketch of the hiftory of the Italian 
republics of the middie age ; wiz. Florence, Sicnna, Bologna, and 
Neuchatel, which exhibit a feries of the mot unpleafing events 
recorded in hiftory: but which the Author has interfperied with 
fuch obfervations as tend to throw light on the excellencies or 
imperfections of their government. This volume contains the 
ftrongeft internal marks of its being written by the fame hand 


with the former *; and as we cannot pretend to give a fatif- 
factory 


Gun 


* A Correfpondent, on reading our account of the firt volume, 
favoured us with fome general obiervations, which we fhall lay be- 
fore our Readers, as they contain a juft apology for the peculiar dif- 
advantages to which literary productions are liable, when com- 
municated to the Public in feparate parts : 

“« The publication of parts of a work, at different times, is fre- 


quently very prejudicial both to its efe and reputation; and is pe- 
43 culiarly 
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factory abridgment of it, we fhall only tranfcribe the conclug. 
ing chapter, as a {fpecimen of the Author’s manner of reafoning ; 
Neuchatel is the fubjeét of this letter : 

‘ Dear Sir, The fovereign, or rather the firft magiftrate of this 
monarchical republic, is the King of Pruffia. The Principality js 
compofed of two counties, Neuchatel and Valengin, which were 
united in one fingle fovereignty by the Dukes of Longueville, whofe 
family became extinct in 1707: the country fubmitted to the King 
of Pruflia, who, by right of reverfion, redemanded Neuchatel as a 
vacant fief of the houfe of Chalons, inherited by the Princes of 
Orange, who laid claim to all its rights. 

‘ The authority of the King is limited by the great privileges of 
the country. The fovereignty is exercifed conjointly; 1. By the 
King’s governor, who prefides in the aflembly of the ftates. 2, By 
the body of the three eftates, compofed of twelve judges, who ad- 
minifter juftice in the laft refort, and are four counfellors of ftate for 
the nobility. Four officers of judicature for the fecond rank, taken 
from the four chatellanies and the fifteen mayories. Four counfel- 
lors of the city, which is governed by fixty-four perfons who admi- 
nilter ordinary juftice, and who are the four miniftraux. T'wenty- 
four perfons for the little council, and forty for the grand council.— 
The relation of this republican principality with the Helvetic body 
confilts in an ancient fellow-citizenfhip with the four cantons of 
Berne, Lucerne, Friburg, and Soleure; but the canton of Berne is its 





—— 

culiarly dif@lvantageous to connected compofitions, efpecially fuch 
as derive the proof of the principles contained in them, from a co- 
pious induction of facts. In fome cafes, the beginning of a book 
does not fufficiently develope the Author’s plan, and then the fepa- 
rate publication of it neceflarily expofes him to objections and cen- 
fures, which a further explanation would, perhaps, have prevented 
or removed. Had Dr. Adams, for inftance, fent both his volumes 
into the world together, his opinions would have been much more 
eafily underftuod, and the evidence which he brings to fupport 
them, might have appeared much more convincing; and I think he 
would then have avoided that appearance of obfcurity and pedantic 
oftentation, which you complain of, in your Review of his firft vo- 
lume *. What then appeared to be a puerile difplay of reading, 
may, poflibly, turn out to be a neceflary part of his plan ; fince his 
principal defign, if I do not mifapprehend him, is to eftablifh the 
neceflity of fufficient checks and balances in government, by hiftori- 
cal proofs ; that in all, or moft cafes, where thefe have been difre- 
garded, much mifchief and confufion have enfued ; and that in thofe 
countries, and itates, where they have been attended to, there has 
the government been free, powerful, and lafting.””—This kind of 
proof, we muft acknowledge, will ever be more fatisfactory than the 

eneral reafonings « priori of moft political writers, and is particu- 
larly well adapted to produce conviétion in the prefent times, when, 
happily, all kinds of philofophy are built o~ -he &rm bafis of authea- 


tic facts, or legitimate experiment; , : - She 
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articular. protector, and the declared arbiter between It and its 
ince, fince 1406. The city of Neuchatel has alfoa trict alliance 
of fellow-citizenthip with Berne. The whole country fubject to it 
contains twelve leagues in length, and fix in breadth, and is €x= 
tremely well peopled; for it contains three cities, one bourg, ninety 
large villages, and three thoufand houfes, fcattered at a ciftance from 
each other. It is confolidated out of two counties, Neuchatel and 
Valengin; two baronies, Gorgier and Vaumarcus, which belong to 
4 nobleman of Berne; four lordthips, ‘Travers, Noiraque, Rofieres, 
and Colembier; one priory, Vatravers; five abbeys. At this day, 
this princely republic is divided into four chatellanies and fifteen 
mayories. ‘The firft count of Neuchatel that is known is Ulric, whe 
lived towards the end of the twelfth century. He had a fon named 
Bertold, who, in 1214, made a convention with the inhabitants, 
concerning the rights, liberties, and franchifes of the citizens and 
people of the country. 

© In 1406 the inhabitants of Neuchatel obtained a confirmation of 
their liberties of John of Chalons, lord of the county. In 1g¢1g they 
obtained another confirmation of their rights and liberties, and ar 
acknowledgment, that their princes have no power over them but 
with their own confent. They have even changed their religion ; 
and, in 1530, abolifhed the mafs, and all the rites and ceremonies 
of the Roman Catholic church, without the confent of their prince. 
Yet they fuffered the houfe of Orleans Longueville to continue to 
enjoy their rights and revenues. ‘The laft male of this line died in 
1694. The Prince of Conti wanted to fucceed by teftament; but 
the three eftates were againft him, and rejected his demands in 1694 
and 1699. At this time, William, Prince of Orange, and King of 
Great britain, maintained that he had pretenfions on the county, 
derived from the houfe of Chalons. At the death of this prince, in 
1702, the King of Pruffia declared himfelf his heir, as the fon of the 
eldeft fifter of King William’s father; and contended, that the prin- 
cipality of Orange, and the county of Neuchatel, belonged to him. 
In 1707, after the death of Mary of Orleans, who had been invefted 
in this principality by the three eftates in 1694, the King of Pruffia 
demanded the inveftiture of Neuchatel of the three eftates, who 
granted it him becaufe he was of their religion, and rejected the re- 
lations of the deceafed, and all other pretenders. His fon, by the 
ninth article of the peace of Utrecht, obtained an acknowledgment 
from Lewis XIV. of him as fovereign lord of Neuchatel and Valen- 
gin. Although the inhabitants are jealous of their liberties, they 
are neverthelefs attached to their prince. It is to the body of the 
fates alone that it belongs to make ftatutes, laws, and ordinances, 
and they reprefent the fovereignty, and exercife the fupreme autho- 
tity. The King’s Governor prefides in it, but enters not into con- 
fultation with the counfellors. It was this tribunal which gave the 
inveftiture to the Kings, and before whom every pretender mutt 
make out his claim. Without defcending to a particular account of 
this princely republic, let me refer you to the Dictionaire de la Mar- 
tintere, and to Faber, printed at the end of the fixth volume of it, 
and to Coxe’s Sketches, and conclude with hinting at a few features 
only of this excellent conftitution.—None but natives are capable of 
holding 
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holding any office, civil or military, excepting that of Governor, 
The fame incapacity is extended to natives, who are in the fervice of 
any foreign prince. All the citizens have a right to enter into the 
fervice of any foreign fiate, even though at war with Pruffia. The 
three eftates of Neuchatel and Valengin fhall be affembled every 
year. ‘The magiftrates and officers of juftice hold their employments 
during good behaviour; nor is the King the judge of ill behaviour, 
The King, at his acceflion, takes an oath to maintain all the rights, 
liberties, franchifes, and cuftoms, written or unwritten. The Kin 
is confidered as refident only at Neuchatel, and therefore when ab- 
fent, can only addrefs the citizens through his Governor and the 
council of ftate. No citizen can be tried out of the country, or 
otherwife than by the judges. ‘The Prince confers nobility, and no- 
minates to the principal offices of ftate, civil and military: the cha- 
telains and mayors, who prefide in the feveral courts of juftice, are 
alfo of his nomination. ‘he Prince, in his abfence, is reprefented by 
a Governor of his own appointing. He convokes the three eftates ; 
prefides in that affembly, has the cafling vote, and the power of 

ardon: in his abfence, his place is fupplied by the fenior counfellor 
of ftate. ‘The three eitates form the fuperior tribunal ; and to them 
lies an appeal from the inferior courts of juftice. They are com- 
pofed of, tyelve judges, divided into three eftates: the firft confifts of 
the four fenior coun{ellors of ftlate, who are noble; the fecond, of the 
four chatelains of Landeron, Boudry, Valde ‘Travers, and Thielle; 
the third, of four counfellors of the town of Neuchatel. ‘The judges 
in the firft and fecond divifion hold their places for life ; thofe in the 
third are appointed annually. 

‘« The council of ftate is entrufied with the execution of the laws, 
the adminifiration, and police. ‘Ihey are nominated by the King, 
and not limited in nuinber. 

‘ The legiflative authority refides conjunctively in the prince, the 
council of ftate, and the town, or people ; each of which has a nega- 
tive. ‘Their criminal laws are mild, and the penalty marked out 
with precifion: and perfonal liberty is tenderly and fecurely pro- 
tected, as it isin England or America, where the fame laws in fub- 
ftance and fpirit prevail. ‘The liberties of the people, though the 
moft abfolute monarch in Germany is firft magiftrate, are better fe- 
cured than even in the moft democratical cantons of Switzerland, 
where there is no property to contend for beyond the value of a pail 
of milk, a kid, or a lamb. Liberal encouragement is given to 
ftrangers to fettle in the country. They enjoy every privilege of 
trade and commerce. ‘This enlarged policy has greatly augmented 
their population, while a narrower principle in fome of the Swifs 
cantons occafions a decreafe of their people. The ancient conftitu- 
tion of Rhodes was probably much like this of Neuchatel, in three 
branches, and was accordingly celebrated as one of the beft models 
of government in antiquity, and had effeéts equally happy upon the 
order, liberty, commerce, and population of that country. This 
happy mixture in three branches has been the never-failing means 
of ghar 2 law and liberty, in ancient and in modern times. 
Tita demum liberam civitaicm fore, ita aquatas loges, fi Jua quifque jura 
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erdo, fecam majeftatem teneat ™. This is the only conftitution in which 
the citizens can be truly faid to be in that happy condition of free- 
dom and difcipline, fovereignty and fubordination, which the Greeks 


ex refled fo concifely by their Acycw x26 apyscSate’ 
Dr. Adams, we cannot doubt, has been actuated by a fincere 


defire to ferve his native country by his labours, and we hope 
bis countrymen will entertain a grateful fenfe of their obliga- 
tions to him for his continued exertions in their behalf. We 
mot fincerely pray, that their councils may be fo directed as to 
enable them, ultimately, to adopt that form of gevernment 
which is bett fitted to their firuation and circumftances, and 
which fhall tend, in the moft effeétual manner, to preferve the 
liberty of the citizen, and promote the general profperity of the 


ftate. 
* Liv. lib. iii. ¢. 63. AW Re 


Art. 1V. The Hiffory of the Revolution of South Carclina, from a 
Britifh Province to an Independent State. Ky David Ramfay, 
M.D. Member of the American Congrefs. S8vo. 2 Vols. 128. 
Boards. Printed at Trenton (in North America), and fold in Lon- 


don by Stockdale. 


‘OUTH Carolina was the theatre of feveral important events 
,) during the American war; it will, therefore, be of great 
advantage to writers of another century when they fit down to 
the cool tafk of giving a general hiftory of that war, to have me- 
moirs from both parties, by which they may compare and corre@ 
the accounts of each. When fuch works come to be under- 
taken, we are perfuaded this local hiftory of that great revolu- 
‘tion will claim peculiar regard, as a candid and intelligent nar- 
rative. Dr, Ramfay obferves, that ‘he faw with regret the 
tranfactions of each fucceeding year occupying the public mind, 
while thofe of the preceding were faft haftening to oblivion. He 
conceived that the revolution of the governments of America, 
from Britifh provinces into independent ftates, exbibit many 
ufeful teflons both to princes and people.’ 

‘ This view of the great event, incited him to compile a fuce 
cin account of the beginning, progrefs, and conclu fion of the war, 
which terminated in a change of the government of that part of 
the United States with which he was beft acquainted. He would 
have been pleafed,’ it is added, ‘ could he have extended his 
plan; and his work, perbans, would have been more acceptable: 
but his knowledge of the affairs of the middle and northern ftates 
was not fufficiently particular to warrant his attemp:ing the 
bittory of the whole.’—He declares that, ‘ embracing every op- 
portunity of obtaining zenuine information, he has (ought fot 
truth, and that he has aff-rted nothing bet what he believes to 
be fa&t. If he thould be miftaken, he wil}, on conviction of his 
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error, willingly retract it. During the whole time of his writing 
he has carefully watched the workings of his mind, left paffion, 
prejudice, or party fpirit, fhould warp his judgment. He has 
endeavoured to imprefs on himfelf how much more honourable 
it was to write impartially for the good of mankind, than to 
condefcend to be the apologift of a party.’ 

From a perufal of his recital of tranfactions and events that 
are yet recent and in memory, we give full credit to his pro. 
feffions of integrity; though fome Britifh names are treated with 

reat freedom on account of martial rigours occafionally exer- 
cifed on the Author’s neighbours. Buc amid the peculiar ani- 
mofities of civil war, outrages are liberally charged to each 
other’s account, beyond what are judged conformable to the /aws 
of viclence. ‘The ufages of war are indeed fufficiently inhuman; 
and though they pafs as matters of courfe in news-paper details, 
the horror of them is blazoned in the narrations of the fufferers, or 
their friends. But when a country rifes in arms, and the na- 
tives meet in defultory hoftility, the fcruples of private morality 
feldom check the improvement of inftant advantages. OF this 
nature both parties have tales to tell, that are regarded by nei- 
ther; for the ruin or extermination of individuals, is nothing to 
political chiefs, attentive only to fuch events as affect the prin- 
cipal fchemes they Jabour to carry into execution. 

Inftead of quoting the details of well-known operations, we 
fhall give the worthy Author’s character of the American Whigs 
and ‘Tories: 

¢ The diftinétion of Whig and Tory took its rife in the year 1775. 
Both parties in the interior country were then embodied, and were 
obliged to imprefs provifions for their refpective fupport. The ad- 
vocates for Congrefs prevailing, they paid for articles confumed in 
their camps ; but as no funds were provided for difcharging the ex- 
pences incurred by the royaliils, all that was confumed by them was 
confidered as a robbery. ‘This laid the foundation of a piratical 
war between Whigs and Tories, which eventually was productive of 
great diftrefs, and deluged the country with blood. In the interval 
between the infurrection of 1775, and the year 1780, the Whigs 
were occafionally plundered by parties who had attempted infurrec- 
tions in favour of royal government. But all that was done prior to 
the furrender of Charlefton was trifling when compared to what fol- 
lowed. After that event political hatred raged with uncommon 
fury, and the calamities of civil war defolated the ftate. The ties 
of nature were in feveral inftances diflolved, and that reciprocal 
good-will and confidence, which hold mankind together in fociety, 
Was In a great degree extinguifhed. Countrymen, neighbours, 
friends, and brothers, took different fides, and ranged themfelves 
under the oppofing ftandards of the contending factions. In every 
little precin@, more efpecially in the interior parts of the ftate, King’s- 
men and Congrefs-men were names of diftinétion. ‘The paffions on 
both fides were kept in perpetual agitation, and wrought up to a 
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degree of fury which rendered individuals regardlefs, not only of the 
laws of war but of the principles of humanity. While the Britifh 
had the afcendency, their partizans gave full {cope to their interefted 
and malicious paflions. People of the worft characters emerged from 
their hiding-places in fwamps—called themfelves King’s-men—and 
began to appropriate to their own ufe whatfoever came in their way. 
Every act of cruelty and injuftice was fanCified, provided the actor 
called himfelf a friend to the King, and the fufferer was denomi- 
nated arebel. Of thofe who were well-difpofed to the claims of 
America, there were few to be found who had not their houfes 
and plantations repeatedly rifled. Under the fanction of fubduing 
rebellion, private revenge was gratified. Many houfes were burned, 
and many people inhumanly murdered. Numbers for a long time 
were obliged, either entirely to abandon their homes, or to fleep in 
the woods and fwamps. Rapine, outr ge, and murder, became fo 
common, as to interrupt the free intercourfe between one piace and 
another. ‘That fecurity and protection, which individuals expeét by 
entering into civil fociety, ceafed almott totally. Matters remained 
in this fituation for the greateft part of a year after the furrender of 
Charlefton. When General Greene returned to South Carolina, in 
the {pring of 1781, every thing was reverfed. In a few weeks he 
difpoffeffed the Britifh of all their pofts inthe upper country, and the 
exafperated Whigs once more had the fuperiority. On their return 
to their homes, they generally found ftarving families and defolate 
plantations. ‘To reimburfe their loffes, and to gratify revenge, they, 
in their turn, began to plunder and to murder. ‘The country was 
laid wafte, and private dwellings frequently ftained with the blood 
of hufbands and fathers inhumanly fhed in the prefence of their wives 
and children. About this time Governor Rutledge returned to 
South Carolina, and exerted his great abilities in re-eftablifhing or- 
der and fecurity. ‘To this end he iffued a proclamation, ftri¢tly fore 
bidding all violence and rapine. Magiftrates were appointed in 
every part of the ftate recovered from the Britifhh. Civil government 
was reftored. Property was fecured. Confufion and anarchy gave 
place to order and regular government. The people were happys 
and rejoiced in the revolution.’ 

Any fettlement whatever was certainly better than the alter- 
nate depredations to which. the viciiitudes of fuccefs expofed 
the people. The Tories, however, are of courie the clafs to be 
reprobated ; and their charaéter is thus completed : 

* In confequence of thefe civil wars between the Whies and To- 
ries—the incurfions of the favages—and the other calamities refult- 
ing from the operations of the Britifh and American armies, South 
Carolina exhibited fcenes of diftrefs which were fhocking to human- 
ity. The fingle diftritt of Ninety-Six, which is only one of fix 
diftris into which the {tate of South Carolina is divided, has been 
computed, by well-informed perfons refiding therein, to contain 
within its limits fourteen hundred widows and orphans, made fo by 
the war. Nor is it wonderful that the country was involved in fuch ac- 
cumulated diftrefs. The American government was fufpended, and the 
Britith conquerors were carelefs of the civil rights of the inhabitants. 
hey conduéted themlelves as though interior order and police were 
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fearcely objects of attention. The will of the ftrongeft was the law, 
Such was the general complexion of thofe who called themfelves 
royalifts, thae nothing could be expected from them, unreftrained as 
they were by civil government, but outrages againft the peace and 
order of fociety. ‘Though among the Tories in the lower parts of 
South Carolina there were gentlemen of honour, principle, and hu- 
manity, yet, in the interior and back parts of the ftate, a great pro- 
portion of them was an ignorant, unprincipled banditti, to whom 
idlenefs, licentioufnefs, and deeds of violence, were familiar. Horfe- 
thieves and others, whofe crimes had exiled them from fociety, at- 
tached themfelves to parties of the Britifh. Encouraged by their ex- 
ample, and inftigated by the love of plunder, they committed the 
moft extenfive depredations. Under the cloak of attachment to the 
old government, they covered the bafeft and moft felfith purpofes, 
The neceflity which their indifcriminate plundering impofed on all 
good men of defending themfelves, did infinitely more damage to 
the royal caufe than was compenfated by all the advantages refult- 
ing from their friendfhip. They could fearcely ever be brought to 
the field of battle. They fometimes furnifhed the Britith army with 
intelligence and provifions, but on all other accounts their fervices 
were of very little importance.’ 

Sincerely and heartily as.we may applaud a writer’s impar- 
tiality, fome allowance muft {till be made for the influence of 
principles, of the extent of which he may not be confcious. We 
imagine there are data enough in thefe paflages to give a more 
brief and juft character of the American Whigs and Tories, 
The Tories we conceive to be only thofe who continued attached to 
the old government, and the Whigs to be thole who, from poli- 
tical jealoufies, were eager for a change: there was fufficient caufe 
of animofity between thefe claffes without addition ; but when 
the licentious outcafts of fociety ranked as auxiliaries on each 
fide, we may eafily credit the outrages related. Our Author 
indeed fuppofes them all to have joined the Tories ; but neither 
probability nor experience will countenance this, for the worft 
members of feciety are always the readicft to inflame difcontents ; 
becaufe, having nothing at ftake, all change muft be in their 
favour. 

The following is the character given of the French alliance 
with the American States: 

‘ While Congrefs vigoroufly oppofed Great Britain from their 
own refources, they did not neglect the important bufinefs of nego- 
tiation, ‘The friend‘hip of foreign powers, paiticularly of the ancient 
and powerful monarchy of France, was, from the declaration of in- 
dependence, earneitly defired by the new-formed ftates of America. 
Thofe who write the general hittory of American affairs, will enter 
into a detail of the circumitances which, for fome time, delayed the 
ratification of a treaty that was early propoied between the Congrefs 
and his moft Chriftian Majefty. In this partial view of the revolu- 
tion fufirce ic to fay, that the Commiffioners of the United States 


could not have addrefled themfelves to the court of France in more 
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favourable circumftances, The throne was filled by a prince in the 
flower of his age, animated with a defire of rendering his reign il- 
luftrious. ‘The means employed for this purpofe by his moft Chriftian 
Majeity were virtue, juftice, and firmnefs, tempered with modera~ 
tion. The Count de Vergennes, the faithful fervant of this Mo- 
narch, had grown old in political knowledge, and was well fatisfied 
that conqueits are neither the fhorteft aor the fureft way to true great- 
nefs—That if monarchs defired to aggrandize their reigns, or to 
render themfelves the arbiters of furrounding nations, they muft ex- 
ercife moderation, and thew themfelves the patrons of the weak and 
the opprefled, without taking any advantage of their humble fitua- 
tion. 

‘ Under the influence of thefe principles, on the 6th of February 
1778, his moft Chriftian Majefty Louis the Sixteenth entered into 
treaties of amity and commerce and of alliance with the American 
Commiffioners at Paris, on the footing of the moft perfec& equality 
and reciprocity. By the latter of thefe that illuftrious monarch be- 
came the guarantee of the fovereignty and independence of the thir- 
teen United States of North America.’ 

The only circumftance requifite to entitle their great and 
good ally to the praifes dictated by American gratitude, would 
have been, confi/tency of conduc?; but if his own fubjeQts do not 
freely fub{cribe tothem, byeftanders may affign motives for his 
interference more likely to a€tuate him than a difinterefted pa- 
tronage © of the weak and opprefled, without taking any advan- 
tage of their humble fituation.”.. The allies were, however, 
for the time, certainly w/eful to each vther; and that amounts to 
* perfect equality and reciprocity.’ 

Among thofe who went over from France, to fight under the 
banners of liberty, was the Marquis de la Fayette ; whofe ardour 
in the American caufe is thus celebrated : 

‘ The enthufiaftic zeal and great fervices of this diftinguifhed 
French nobleman, merit a particular detail. At the age of nineteen 
he efpoufed the caufe of America with all the ardour which the moft 
generons philanthropy could in{pire. Ata very early period of the 
war, he determined to embark from his native country for the United 
States. Before he could complete this intention, intelligence ar- 
rived in Europe, that the American infurgents, reduced to two thou- 
fand men, were flying through Jerfey before a Britith force of thirty 
thoufand regulars. ‘This news fo effectually extinguifhed the little 
credit which America had in Europe, in the beginning of the year 
1777, that the Commiffioners of Congrefs at Paris, though they had 
previoufly encouraged his project, could not procure a veffel to for- 
ward his intentions. Under thee circumftances they thought it but 
honeft to diffuade him from the prefent profecution of his perilous 
enterprize. It was in vain they acted fo candid a part. The flame 
which America had kindled in his breaft could not be extinguifhed 
by her misfortunes. ‘* Hitherto,”’ faid he, in the true fpirit of pa- 
triotifm, ‘* | have only cherifhed your caufe—now I am going to 
ferve it. The lower it is in the opinion of the people, the greater 


will be the effect of my departure; and fince you cannot get a veflel, 
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I fhall purchafe and fit out one to carry your difpatches to Congrefs 
and myfelf to America.” He accordingly embarked ond arrived in 
Charlefton early in the year 1777- Congrefs foon conferred on him 
the rank of Major-general. He accepted the appointment, but not 
without exacting two conditions, which difplayed the elevation of his 
fpirit: the one, that he fhould be permitted to ferve at his own ex. 
pence; the other, that he fhould begin his fervices as a volunteer.’ 
Circumftances have fince indicated what kind of leflons the 
French auxiliaries brought back to their own country for their 
own ufe ; a confequence which the Gallic cabinet were too deeply 
engroficd in the fine/és of the day to forefee! The American al- 
liance may hence: become an epocha very interefting to the 
rights of mankind, in the domeftic hiftory of France. A 





Art. V. Travels ia the Two Sicilies; by Henry Swinburne, Eq. ; 
in the Years 1777, 1778, 1779, and 1780. Vol. 1I.* gto. 11. 4s, 
Boards. Elmiley. 

E derived much information, and no {mall degree of en- 

tertainment, from Mr. Swinburne’s former volume: and 

the prefent publication is equally entitled to our efteem and re- 
commendation. 

The ingenious and Jearned Author, in his Tour through Si- 
cily and Naples, hath noticed every thing which deferves the at- 
tention of the lovers of Greek and Roman literature. He compares 
their prefent ftate with their paft grandeur, when the Roman 
empire was in the zenith of its glory: and every where makes 
fuch obfervations as difcover a confiderable acquaintance with 
ancient hiftory, a claffical talte, and a good underftanding. 

There is a warmth and animation in his defcription which be- 
{peak an imagination alive to the beauties of nature and of art; 
but we think his colouring hath fometimes too much glare in it. 
{¢ dazzles, but doth not always pleafe; and fimplicity is too 
often loft in the profufion of ornament. 

Mr. Swinburne’s firft voyage was to the ifland of Capri. His 
defcription of its fcenery is glowing and animated. Among a 
variety of other objects, worthy the attention of a curious tra- 
veller, our Author hath particularly noticed the villa of Tibe- 
rius—La Marina—Procida—Ifchia—Liternum—Scipio’s tomb 
and villa--Tomb of Marius—Elyfian Fields—Ruins of Baiz-e 
The Lucrine lake—Lake Averno—Tomb of Virgil, and Pol- 
Jio’s ponds. 

Our ingenious traveller then proceeds to Naples: and having 
given a general defcription of the city, together with an account 
of its municipal Jaws and government, he revicws its ancient 
hiftory, and compares its former inhabitants with the prefent. 





* Por our account of Vol. I. See Rev. vol. Ixix. p. 273. 
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¢ The ancient Neapolitans’ (he obferves) ‘ were more tenacious of 
their fuperftitions, and adhered to Paganifm longer than any other 
Italians. So late as the Gth century, feveral temples yet remained 
in the kingdom, where heathen rites were performed, notwithitand- 


ing the feverity of the Imperial editts.’ 
The Neapolitans, however fuperftitioufly attached to fome of 


the grofler errors and abfurd ceremonies of the church of Rome, 
have yet always made a fuccefsful refiftance againft every attempt 
to introduce the Inquifition among them: and men of obferva- 
tion aflured our traveller, that within taeir memory a very vi- 
ole diminution had taken place in the enthufiafm of the Nea- 
politans for Saint Januarius, and other objects of their devotion ; 
and that the power which the ecclelfiaftical part of the nation 
had over the laical, has loft much ground fince the banifhment 
of the Jefuits: but ftill great is the empire which zealous or art- 
ful men exercife over the minds of the populace, and fcarce any 
jmpofition is too grofs for the multitude ! 

From Naples Mr. Swinburne proceeds to Caferta, and exa- 
mines with great accuracy the royal palace erected accord- 
ing tothe defigns of Vanvitelli—a palace which in fize and 
folidity furpafles almoft every other royal edifice in Europe. 
The vaft dimenfions of its apartments, the bold fpan of their 
ceilings, the excellence and beauty of the materials employed in 
building and decorating it, and the ftrength of the mafonry, 
claim the admiration of all beholders, who muft confefs it is a 
building {fpacious and grand enough to have lodged the ancient 


matter of the Roman world. 

‘ The two principal fronts are feven hundred and eighty feet in 
length, and contain five {tories of thirty-four windows each. The 
two other fides are fix hundred and fixteen feet long, and confift alfo 
of five ftories, in each of which are twenty-feven windows. ‘The in- 
terior is divided into four courts, and in the centre of the palace is 
a fuperb itair-cafe, crowned by a circular hall which affords a com- 
munication to every fet of apartments, ‘The richeft marbles are dif- 
played with profufion, moft of them dug out of quarries within th 


realm,’ B-a- a4 


From Caferta, Mr. Swinburne proceeded to Poeftum, ard the 
coaft of Amalfi. In this route, he pafled the buried cities Her- 
Culaneum and Pompeia, into which he defcended ; and he de- 
{cribes the antiquities there difcovered; but as moft of our 
Readers are, we prefume, fufficiently acquainted with thefe cu- 
rious remains, we fhall follow the traveller in his journey to 
Nocera; from which epifcopal city, finding nothing worthy his 
attention, he proceeded to Salerno. This place flourifhed 
during the {pace of time.known by the appellation of the middle 
ages. In the eighth or ninth century the Arabians brought 
with them into Europe a tafte for learning, and eftablifhed a 
{chool in this city, which became famous for medicine and che- 
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miftry. Charlemagne encouraged it, and eftablithed there a 
wniverfity which boafts of being the moft ancient in Europe. Ie 
flourithed till the middle of the fourteenth century, when it be. 
gun to decline, and is now only remarkable for its having been 
once great. 

From Salerno, Mr. Swinburne went direétly to the ancient 
city of Poeftum, where many of the nobleft monuments of Roman 
antiquity ftill remain. “The next city of note which our tra- 
veller defcribes is Amalfi, whence he returned by fea to Naples, 

From Naples Mr. Swinburne embarked for Palermo. He 
gives a pragrapyical defcription, and an epitome of the hiftory, 
of Sicily, as introductory chapters to his travels through this 
ifland. The town of Palermo furnifhing no confiderable Roman 
or Grecian antiquities, he feems to have been the more particy- 
lar in defcribing its modern inhabitants. 

‘ The affemblies at the Viceroy’s palace,’ fays he, ‘ gave me an 
opportunity of jeeing the whole corps of nobility collected together; 
the men are rather a comely race, but the ladies are little favoured 
by nature. ‘Iwo girls under eight years of age, heireffes of great 
families, and already betrothed, made their appearance in the ball- 
room, decked out in the very excefs of the mode; their thewy dreffes, 
diminutive fize, and affected gravity in dancing their minuet, joined 
to the fatherly care their future hufbands took of them, put me in 
mind of dolls that are made to move round a table by clock-work. 

‘ In the ftreets the women hide their heads in black veils, a cuf- 
tom I thought borrowed from the Spaniards, who were fo long in 
poffeffion of Sicily; but I have fjnce been informed that it is a very 
ancient mode of drefs in the ifland, and in ufe long before any con- 
ne€tion with Spain exifted. 

‘ The Viceroy affects in every thing the pageantry of royalty ; his 
train of coaches is {plendid ; a ftrong well-dreffed body of guards at- 
tends his perfon, and, on parade days, his coachmen, pottillions, 
and livery fervants, are drefled in flowing wigs, without hats.’ 

Mr. Swinburne apologizes for not enlarging fo much as might 
be expected on the characters of the people. Their extreme 
fhyne{s prevented his obferving the domeftic manners of the Pa- 
Jermines. Having employed “feveral days in vifiting different 
villages in the neighbourhood of Palermo, he deicribes the pro- 
duce of the country, and the mode in which manna and fugar 
are there cultivated. 

Leaving Palsrmo, Mr. Swinburne went to Girgenti. On 
this journey the ruins of Segefta, and the remains of Selinus, 
among many others lefs remarkable, engaged much of his atten- 
tion. Selinus was built by a colony of "Gr ecks from Megara, 
and was in a flourifhing condition for about 400 years. It was 
deftroyed by Hanniba al, about 3g0 years before Chrift. Strabo 
{peaks of it as aruin, ‘wad uninhabited; yet it is mentioned as 
a confidcrable place when poflsiied by the Saracens. From thele 
facts 
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fas Mr. Swinburne thinks it muft have been twice a grea¢ 
city. Asa trait of its former grandeur, we thal! copy the fol- 
lowing defcription of one of its temples : 

‘ The moft northerly temple, which was Pfeudo@ipteros, ex- 
ceeded the others very much in dimenfions and majefty, and now 
compofes one of the moft gigantic and fublime ruins imaginabdle, 
The columns of the Pronaos, which fronted the rifing fun, are fluted, 
thofe that fupported the fides of the tempie are plain; one of the 
former and two of the latter are yet ftanding, though not entire; 
the capital and entablement are totally overturned. The columns 
meafure nine feet three inches in diameter at bottom, and fix feet 
three inches below the capital. 1 believe their total height did not 
exceed five diameters, or fifty feet. The capitals are of one folid 
block, uncommonly bulky in the femiglobular part called the ovolo. 
Although thefe noble ruins be tumbled together in great confufion, 
and the means of meafuring their e.tent be difficult, I think I may 
pronounce from the meafures I took, that the length of the whole 


edifice was about 330 feet, and its breadth 39.’ 
Girgenti, the ancient Agrigentum, aftorded much matter of 


enquiry to the inquifitive traveller, Any abridgment which our 
narrow limits would allow of Mr. Swinburne’s account of thefe 
antiquities, would not fatisfy the curiofity of the learned inquirer ; 
we fhall therefore only add, that our Author accurately de- 
fcribes the remains of thoie buildings which Plato, when he faw 
them, thought would laft for ever. Elian reports, that Plato, 
when fpeaking of the Sicilians, faid, * Agrigentinos ita edificare, 
ac fi perpetuo victuri; ita convivari, ac ft poftridie morituri forent.” 
Mr. Swinburne fays, © It is bard to attribute fuch devaftation 
folely to human malice; and whoever beholds thefe enormous 
maffes, fcattered in heaps upon the plain, muft of courfe accufe 
nature of having had fome fhare in this victory over the pride 
of art.’ 

The road from Girgenti to Syracufe furnifhed many objeéts 
for the traveller’s notice. Brevity obliges us to pals them, and 
proceed with our Author to Syracufe, which in public and pri- 
vate wealth *, magnificence of buildings +, military glory ft, and 
excellence in all arts and fciences, once ranked higher than 
moft cities of antiquity. Though the trophies of her viétories 
and the monuments of her fkill be fwept away, we are com- 
peiled to venerate the great names which her annals have tranf- 
mitted to us, 

Strabo makes the circuit of the walls of Syracufe 180 ftadia, 
that is 222 miles. Mr. Swinburne confirms the meafurement. 
His defcription of the ruins is not fo ample as his account of 


——— 


* Cicero in Verr. f Strabo, 1. vi. 
t Uhucydides, 1. vii. cum multis aliis.—‘* The tenth part of a Sy- 
racufan fortune was more than ail that,” was a proverbial farcafm 


among the ancients to reproye any one who boafted of his wealth. 
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others which he has obferved. Little more, indeed, now re2 
mains except the ground plot, and a fmall part of the walls of 
old Syracufe. The buildings are moftly annihilated, as will ap- 
pear from the following part of Mr. Swinburne’s defcription : 

¢ I now purfued my round in a contrary direction, following the 
wall on the fouth fide of the city. Parallel with its ruins, which are 
not fo apparent here as on the northern afpect, runs a ftream brought 
from Monte Crimiti in fubterraneous channels: it was thus kept out 
of fight, till it entered the walls, left an enemy fhould difcover it 
and cut off the fupply. Soon after the aquedué has paffed the place 
where the caftle of Labdalum ftood, the water appears above ground: 
under the ruins of Labdalum is a quarry. Near this fpot feveral 
ftreets crofled each other, but no remains are to be found of any 
buildings. I difcovered two regular oblong areas, deep cut in the 
rocky ftratum, which I fuppofe were the foundations of fome hall or 
temple. Leaving the wall at a diftance on my right hand, I rode 
along the ftraight line of the ftream, now received into an aquedué 
upon arches, and conveyed to fome mills, where it falls with great 
force, and afterwards tumbles down the fleps of the ancient theatre 
at Neapolis. As the greater portion of this place of entertainment 
was hewn out of the live rock, little detriment has accrued from the 
lapfe of ages ; but all that was built upon this foundation has dif- 
appeared. What remains forms a moft romantic fcene, for the white 
fteps [of the theatre] are half hid with buthes of various kinds ; fome 
tall poplars wave their heads over the ruin, and the waters, in full 
cafcades and beautiful maffes, roll from rock to rock.’ 

This paflage is a remarkable proof that the utmoft efforts of 
human art cannot enfure ftability! Cicero called this edifice 
66 Theatrum maximum ;” it is now the bed of a rapid torrent! 

¢ [had already viewed,’ fays our traveller, ‘ the defert fites of 
many great ancient cities, and had as often mourned over their re- 
mains; but never did J fee! the impreflion of pity and regret fo 
ftrong as in wandering among the ruins of Syracufe.’ 

Mr. Swinburne proceeded next to Meffina. In this route he 
pafled Catania, where he met with the late Canon Recupero, 
whofe abilities in ftudying the phenomena of AZtna, and whofe 
obfervations on volcanoes, are well known to the learned world. 
This naturalift diffluaded our traveller from attempting to reach 
the top of Etna; we are therefore only prefented with a fhort 
account of a journey continued as far as the edge of the {nowy 
region. We cannot help expreffing our difappointment, when 
we perceive that fo ingenious and learned a man as Mr. Swin- 
burne fhould pafs over thefe regions, withodt giving a more 
fatisfactory account of this remarkable mountain than what is 
here prefented to his readers. “Che natural hiftory of A%tna is 
very imperfetly known: travellers difagrce even in their ac- 
count of its perpendicular height ; moft of them indeed are filent 
on this fubjest. Nor are we more fortunate with refpect to the 


particulars concerning the feveral eruptions ;—the courfe, quan- 
tity, 
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tity, quality, &c. of the lava, and many other faéts which this 
wonderful natural production would furnifh toward completing 
eory of volcanoes. 

tw felling afforded nothing material to our traveller, The 
frets are narrow; the houfes gloomy; and little buftle of 
trade, and ftill lefs of luxury, was perceptible. Immediately 
afer this declaration, our Author fays, - 

« As the town runs in a fweep along the edge of a declivity, every 
building of confequence is feen to advantage, while the lefs noble 
arts are hidden by the Palaxzata. ‘This is a regular ornamental 
range of lofty houfes, with nineteen gates anfwering to as many 
freets ; it follows the femicircular bend of the port for one mile and 
fye poles, and would have been the handfomeft line of buildings in 
Europe had the defign been completed; but a confiderable part of 
the extent is not finithed, except merely in the front wall, and that 
feems to be in a very ruinous condition. Philibert Emmanuel of 


Savoy, Viceroy of Sicily in 1622, began this princely work. Before 
it is a broad quay, decorated with itatues and fountains; fhips of 
any burthen can moor clofe to the parapet, in great depth of water *,” 
After giving acircumftantial detail of the trade of Sicily, Mr. 
Swinburne embarked at Meffina, for Tropea; whence he trae 
velled by Jand through Calabria to Naples. Great part of this 
country has been transformed by the terrible earthquake which 
happened on the 5th of Feb, 1783, fince our traveller had de~ 
fcribed it. On this account he publifhes, as a note, a long let- 
ter, written by a perfon at Scilla, who had. been an eye-witne(s 
of that dreadful calamity, relating the circumftances of the hor- 
rid event :—the particulars have alfo been amply detailed by Sir 
William Hamilton in the Philofopkical Tranfactions of the year 
1783. , 
Nothing remarkable occurs in this route. From Naples, Mr. 
Swinburne proceeded to Rome, and thence to Avezzana. This 
part is little more than an itinerary. | 
Thus have we endeavoured to lay before our Readers a fketch 
of the fubftance of Mr. Swinburne’s fecond volume of his Tra- 
vels into the Two Sicilies, which in the perufal has given us 
much entertainment. ‘The antiquary will read it with pleafure 
and advantage; efpecially if he be inquifitive or curious in rela- 
tion to Grecian and Roman coins; an ample account and de- 
{cription of which the Author gives in various parts of his work. 
In the account of Syracule, for inftance, he enumerates and de- 
{cribes 143 coins of that city ; with 31 of Agrigentum. 
Before we clofe this article, it may be neceflary to add, that 
the work is enriched with many views of cities, &c. which are 
neatly executed ;—their accuracy we can only take for granted. 





* How dreadful has been the change made by the convulfions of 
nature in the fituation and circumftances of this once great and: 


flourithing city, fince Mr. S. was there! 
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Art. VI. A new compendious Syftem of Hufbandry. Containing the 
Mechanical, Chemical, and Philofopnical Elements of Agriculture, 
&c. &c. By George Winter, Member of the Society of Arts in Lon. 
don, of the Bath Agricultural Society, Honorary Member of the 
Odiham Agriculture Society, and of the Society for the Participa- 
tion of ufetul Knowledge at Norwich, and a PracricaL Agai- 
cuLTurestT. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Newbery. 1787. 


F our Readers will believe that a Reviewer can poflefs the 
common feelings of humanity; if they can be perfuaded 
that it is poffible for him to be acquainted with the firft rudi- 
ments of politenefs, that of endeavouring to make all thofe with 
whom he has any intercourfe pleafed and happy with themfelves; 
if they can fuppofe that he will feel pain at wounding in the 
mot fenfible part, their felf love, thofe who are brought be. 
fore his tribunal; if all thefe things are believed, and if they 
farther fuppofe that he can be influenced by a principle of inte- 
grity, which, in fpite of thefe feelings, compels him to decide 
with ftrict impartiality in every cafe; they will admit that, in his 
judicial capacity, he muft frequently be obliged to do what, in 
his focial character, he would above all things with to avoid. Let 
not, therefore, the Reader think it is an eafy matter to criticife 
where we muft condemn; or, becaufe we {peak with freedom,where 
we cannot approve, let him not conceive that we are actuated by 
malevolence or fpleen. In fome cafes, indeed, we condemn with- 
out compunétion or fcruple of any fort, viz. wherever we feea 
ftudied defire to miflead. But where, with feemingly good in- 
tentions, and public fpirited views, an author only difcovers his 
own felf-love, or his ignorance, it is with extreme reluétance 
we can prevail with ourfelves either to hurt the one, or expofe 
the other, 

We are inclined to believe that Mr. Winter is a weil- meaning 
agricylturiff, to adopt his own word ; and that, by frequently 
thinking on the fubject, and probably ra/king of it with his gooc- 
natured neighbours, lefs acquainted with it, perhaps, than himéelf, 
he may at Jaft have become perfuaded, in good earneft, that his 
book would be of great general atility : we are forry that it is 
not in our power to view it in the fame light, 

‘* Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian fpring,” 

was the advice of one who had ftudied men with due attention. 
The precept was excellent, and we with it could be univerfally 
enforced. How many volumes would in that cafe be fupprefied! 
—and among others, perhaps, the work that now claims our 
attention, Let thofe tarmers who have {pent a long life in the 
practice of agriculture, and in a careful attention to the vari us 
phenomena that daily occur in that walk—let fuch men relate 
bew few are the facts they have feen thoroughly afcertained, and 
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how little is yet with certainty known let them then, if they 
ye poflefled of Mr. W.’s work, look at its title-page, which pro- 
fefes fo much, and is fo uncommonly verbofe, that we had not 
stience to tranferibe it. But we do not defire that they fhould 
Gy all they think on the occafion :—it might fhock the feelings 
of the Author ;—-to avoid which we fhall only give a few quota- 
tions from the book, leaving our Readers, iu a great meafure, 
to judge of its value from thefe {pecimens. 

Mr, W. obferves, that * the principles of agriculture are de- 
duced from mechanics, chemiltry, and natural philofophy ;’ 
which he thinks it neceffary to explain in as many diftinét chap~ 


(eS, VIZ 





Of MECHANICS, 

« Mechanics are a branch of praftical mathematics, which con- 
fder the naturé and Jaws of motion and moving powers, with their 
effects in machines, which are made fubfervient to the various pur- 
pofes of mankind ; and it is by the knowledge of this fcience, that 
the greateft improvements are made of every power and force in na- 
ture; by which any work may be more expeditioufly executed, and 
at the leaft expence. 

‘In all well-managed manufatories the fmalleft favings of ex- 

nce, in materials as well as labour, are never neglected. Thofe 
articles which may appear trifling, and very inconfiderable ac firlt 
fight, muft on a {mall fcale in a few years, or in an extenfive line of 
bufinefs in one year, amount to a very confiderable fum. There- 
fore, why fhould not agriculture admit of a fimilar comparifon with 
manufactures ? This art is certainly of more real confequence to the 
community. 

‘ The very great advantages derived from machines, in manu- 
fatures, invented by ingenious men of the firft abilities and fortunes 
in that line, are fufficiently known. 

* The great and good effects of new inventions in mechanics are, 
by the wildom of the legiflature, well fecured. Individuals are pro- 
tected again{t the oppreilions, and unjuftifable combinations, of ava- 
ricious and fervile imitators; who may be compared to the drenes, 
fupported by the labours of the induftrious bee: fuch fecurity to in- 
ventions encourages the ingenious artift to rifgue his Jabour and pro- 
perty in new and uieful attempts.’ 

This is the whoie of the chapter on mechanics. The next that 
follows treats P 
Of CHEMISTRY. 


‘ Chemiftry is an art by which mixed bodies are feparated, or re- 
duced into their component parts; thereby the feveral properties of 
foils and manures are cifcovered ; that fuch manures may be applied 
as will deftroy any bad qualities that prove hurtful and poifonous to 
vegetation, and which fertilize the foil. 

‘ As all lands differ materially in their qualities, fo different ma- 
nures fhould be accordingly applied.’ 

And thus ends the compendious chapter on chemiftry. At 


fome diftance follows the chapter 


Of 
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Of NaTURAL PHILosopPuy. 


© Natural philofophy is the knowledge or ftudy of natural] pros 
duétions founded on reafon and experience. By fludying the qualj. 
ties of natural bodies, in relation to their generation, motion, or 
other properties, the wonderful works of the creation are difcovered 
to our view, that we may, with chcerful and divine contemplation 
fenfibly feel, and gratefully acknowledge,: the*myfterious works of 
Providence. 

‘ God beftowed upon man the earth, that he might employ his 
time, by labour and underftanding, in replenifhing and fubduing jr, 

‘ By labour to cultivate the ground; fuch employment makes 
him ftrong, active, and healthy. 

¢ By underftanding to ftudy the moit beneficial methods of re. 
plenifhing, and applying fuch manures as are moft effectual for fub. 
duing and correcting its cohefive and injurious particles, that he 
may, by his induftry and knowledge, be beft enabled to idpply the 
wants of nature, 

« Providence moft wonderfully affilts the induftry of man, by ce. 
leftial and atmofpherical influences, which greatly tend to enrich the 
earth, and to promote vegetation.’ 

So much for natural philefophy. Next follow accounts equally 
fatisfactory—of the Sun; [why was the A/oon omitted ?] of Frof; 
Hail; Snow; Lightning; Dew; Clouds; Rain; Air,—with co- 
pious extracis from Dr. Hunter of York, and Dr. Prieftley’s 
Effays, &c. 

Should we enter upon any critica] remarks on the above paf- 
fages? The mechanic anfwers, ‘* No, it is unneceflary, and 
would prove only tirefome to tho’e who know any thing of the 
matter.” The chemift fays, ** No—no—no.” The natural 
philofopher, ** By no means,—why fhould you unneceflarily 
wafte your labour!” Never did Pope fpeak more truly than 
when he faid—** A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

Leaving thefe learned digreffions, we return to the proper ob- 
jets of the Farmer’s attention : 

Of Dunc. 

‘ Dung of all forts contains falts and oils. The dung of horfes, 
hogs, and fheep, is the hotteft, and beft adapted for {tif and cold 
foils. 

‘ Human ordure, the dung of poultry and rabbits, are all ex- 
tremely hot and rich; but are procured in fuch {mall quantities, as 
not to merit the hufbandman’s particular attention, Hence fhould 
be mixed with other dung or earth. 

‘ The dung of horned cattle is fat and cooling; therefore mof 
proper for light, fandy, and gravelly foils.’ 

Such is the vague manner in which Mr. W. goes on with 
general aflertions. Should the reader afk, by what experiments 
he has afcertained that the dung of horfes, &c. is hot, and that 
of cattle cooling ’—.None are to be found,—no attempt at proofs; 
but bold affriions are adopted in their ftead. Where are the ex- 

periments 
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eriments which prove that horfe dung is better for Riff ground, 
and worfe for fandy Jand, than the dung of cattle The fame 
an{wer occurs.—Norfolk is in general 2 fandy foil, yet, we have 
lavely fees * that the farmers there greatly prefer horfe dung to 
that of cattle. But no obftacles ftand in the way of our Au- 
thor; a few lumping affertions overcome every difficulty. Exe 
se urine is the richeft [kind of urine], as containing more 


falts and oil than any other. [Qu.?] As great quantities may be 
collected in cities and towns, it fhould be kept in cafks to ferment ; 


if mixed, when itale, with piles of earth, it will form an excellent 


compoft, far fuperior to dung, for gardens and other ground. Stale 
vrine, applied by watering-pots over the trenched garden ground, 
after being levelled in the ipring, will £:// worms and infects, [ Proofs?]} 
and prove an exceeding rich manure, entirely free from weeds, 


&e.’ . . 
Thefe fpecimens, no doubt, will fatisfy our Reader as to 


the nature of the inftruction he may look for, in this compendious 
Syftem of Hufbandry ; and we hope to be excufed for not pro- 
ceeding farther in the detail. 

It would, however, be blameable in us, were we to overlook 
the circumftance which probably gave rife to the work itfelf, the 
Author’s patent drill machine; to pave the way for which, co- 
pious extracts are given from Dr. Hunter of York, M. Lullin 
de Chateauvieux, and others, intended to prove the great ad- 
vantages to be reaped from the drill hufbandry ; but no notice 
is taken of other experiments, equally clear, which have an op- 
pofite tendency. ‘This was not, indeed, to be expe&ted. The 
Author, we prefume, is himfelf convinced, and he wifhes others 
to be convinced. ‘Thedrill machine is here but imperfeAly de- 
fcribed. It appears, however, to be ftrong, and fimple in its 
conftruction ; well adapted for lafting long, and working fmooth- 
ly; but is obvioufly defective in the moft important part—that 
of the delivery of the grain: which, on the principle here 
adopted, we think, cannot be done in an equal and perfed 
Manner. 

On the whole, the work before us is evidently mif-named,. 
If inftead of * A Syftem of Hufbandry, containing the chemical, 
mechanical, and philofophical elements of agriculture,’ it had 
been called ‘ The country-gentleman’s recreation ; or, defultory 
eflays on various fubjects connected with a country life,’ it might 
have pafled very well, as it would have conveyed a juft idea of 
the contents. We are forry that the Author, among his nu- 
merous fubfcribers, had no friend who dared to moderate the 








* See our Review of Marhall’s Rural Economy of Norfolk, in 
Augutt lat, / 
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title, and correét feveral impropricties which exhibit him to the 

Public in a very different light from what he himfelf intended, 

and from what his partial favourers would with. A 
Nn.....N 
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Art. VII. Evidences of the Chriftian Religion briefly and plainly 
frated. By James Beattie, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Small 8vo. 2 Vols, 
6s. fewed. Sold by Cadell in London, and Creech in Edin. 


** burgh. 


AVING been much entertained and inftruéted by the for. 

‘% mer productions of this Author, we announce the prefent 
publication with peculiar pleafure. Dr. B. tells us, in his ad. 
vertifement, that this little work was originally intended for the 
ufe of fome young perfons with whom he was connetted ; and 
that during a vifit which he paid, laft year *, to the Bithop of 
Chefter (Dr. Porteus), he fhewed his Lordfhip a fketch of the 
firft and fecond chapters, and gave him a general account of 
what he meant to introduce in the fequel. The Bifbop faid 
that fomething of this kind was much wanted ; and that a com- 
prehenfive view of the principal evidences of Chriftianity, drawn 
up in fuch a manner as to fix the attention, without fatiguing 
it, might be highly ufeful in eftablifhing the religious principles 
of our youth at their fir entrance into the world. -* He was 
pleafed,’ adds our Author, ‘ to exprefs, in pretty ftrong terms, 
his approbation of my whole plan, and of the execution as far as 
he had feen it. He favoured me, both at that time and after- 
wards in the courfe of our correfpondence, with important hints 
for the management of fome parts of the fubject. And he de- 
fired me to finifh the performance as foon as poffible, and fend it 
to the prefs. On the ftrength of this encouragement, chiefly, I 
have ventured to make it public.’ 

We have carefully read the whole, and we entertain the fame 
fentiments of the work that the good Bifhop did, on feeing only 
a part; and we acknowledge, with great pleafure, that we ap- 
prove both the plan and the execution. 

Vol. I. contains, firft, a General Jntroduéion, to explain the 
defign of the work; in which we have, 1. A chapter on reve- 
lation, confidered as ufeful and neceffary. 2. The truth of the 
Gofpel hiftory. In the 3d, he confiders the Gofpel as a portion 
of ancient hiftory ; he then proceeds to the argument in fup- 
port of its veracity, drawn from prophecy; and fhews that the 
faith of the firft difciples was the effect, not of weaknefs, but of 
well-grounded convidtion. 

As a {pecimen of bis mode of reafoning, we fhall extract a 
paflage from what the Doétor fays, in his fection on * The 
Gofpel confidered as a portion of ancient hiftory.’ 


-_ 





* This account is dated in the year 1785. 


¢ Miraculous 
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¢ Miraculous faéts,’ he obferves, ‘ are not to be ranked with im- 
poflibilities. There was a time when the matter that compofes my 
body was as void of life, as it will be when it fhall have lain twenty 


years if the grave; when the elementary particles whereof my eye 


‘, made up could no more enable a percipient Being to fee, than they 
can now enable one to {peak ; and when that which forms the fub- 
fance was as inert asa ftone. Yet now, by the goodnefs of the 
Creator, the firft lives, the laft moves, and by means of the fecond 
] perceive light and colours. And if Almighty Power can —_ 
about all this gradually, by one particular fucceflion of cavfes an 
effects, may not the fame Power perform it in an inftant, and by the 
operation of other caufes to us unknown? Or will the Atheitt fay 
and none who believes in God can doubt the poflibility of miracles) 
that he himfelf knows every poffible caufe that can operate in the 
roduction of any effect? Or is he certain that there is no fuch thing 
jn the univerfe as Almighty power? 

‘ To raife a dead man to life ; to cure blindnefs with a touch; to 
remove lamenefs, or any other bodily imperfe&tion, by fpeaking a 
word, are all miracles; but muft all be as eafy to the Author of Na- 
ture, or to any perfon commiffioned by him for that purpofe, as to 

ive life to an embryo, make the eye an organ of fight, or caufe 
vegetables to revive in the fpring. And therefore, if a perfon, de- 
claring himfelf to be fent of God, or invefted with Divine power, 
and faying and doing what is worthy of fuch commiffion, fhould 
perform m4 es like thefe, mankind would have the beit reafon to 
believe that Misfauthority was really from heaven.’ 

In the fecond volume, the Author continues the fubjeé& juft 
mentioned, and goes on to another argument in proof of the 
truth of Chriftianity, drawn from its fingular nature and excel- 
lency ; after which he proceeds to anfwer the general objections 
which have been made to the Gofpel fyftem by unbelievers ; and 
this he does, with great judgment, perfpicuity, and concife- 
nefs, 

Another fhort extract, we prefume, will be acceptable to our 
Readers, After treating of Chrift’s crucifixion, and fhewing 
that it followed according to his own predi€tion, the Doétor has 
the following very ftriking reflections : 

‘ This is the man who has been the author of virtue and happinefs 
to millions and millions of the human race. And this is he, whom 
the wifeft and beit men that ever lived have reverenced as a Divine 
perfon, and gloried in as the Deliverer and Saviour of mankind. In 
all this is there nothing extraordinary, nothing that feems to require 
the operation of more than human wifdom, and more than human 
power? We have heard of great events proceeding from final! caules ; 
but, in general, we can trace the connection between them, and ac- 
count for it from the common principles that regulate human af- 
fairs. But here, fuppofing Jefus to have been nothing more than a 
mere man, and no other than human means to have been employed 
In promulgating and fapporting his religion; the caufe and the 
elfect are uiterly inadequate, and the influence of the one upon the 
other perfectly unintelligible.’ 

Rev. April, 1788. Y In 
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In his 3d chapter, our Author obferves, that © the advocate 
for Chriftianity has nothing to do with the peculiar tenets of Luther, 
Calvin, or Bellarmine, or with any other fyftem, which is liable to 
be tinctured with human infirmity: his bufinefs is to vindicate the 
truth as it is in Jefus. 

‘ I do not, therefore,’ fays he, * think myfelf concerned to an- 
fwer any objection of thofe writers who miftake the corruptions of 
Chriftianity, for Chriftianity itfelf. ‘They who perfecute, or hate, or 
even judge uncharitably of others, aét in direct oppofition to the 
plaineit, and indeed to the effential, doctrines of the Gofpel: and 
every church that encourages cruelty, injuitice, or uncharitablenefs 
in any degree, is in the fame degree unchriftian.’ 

We with we could attend the Doctor in his Anfwer to Ob. 


jeélions, but we haften to his conclufion; which muft alfo 


{uffice for the prefent article: 


‘ The ftlomach,’ fays he, ‘ muft be depraved that transforms ali- 
ment into poifon; and the eye cannot be found which daylight 
dazzles into blindnefs. Nor Jefs unfound, or lefs depraved, is that 
underftanding which perverts fcience into unbelief, and becomes ig- 
norant of God in proportion as the world is enlightened with 
the knowledge of his works. Minute cavillers may grow more 
{ceptical, the greater dexterity they acquire in mifreprefenting facts, 
and mifapplying language. But I know not whether a fingle 
inftance can be mentioned of atruly philofophic mind, who both 
underftood Chriitianity and difbelieved it.’ Br — 





Art. VIII. Lewefdon Hill. A Poem*. 4to. 2s. 6d. Cadell, 
&c. 1788. 


R. Johnfon, in his critique on the Cooper’s Hill of Sir John 
Denham, has well detined this fpecies of compofition, 
which may be denominated local poetry, ** of which the funda- 
mental fubject is fome particular landicape, to be poetically de- 
fcribed, with the addition of {uch embellifhments as may be fup- 
plied by hiftorical retrofpection, or incidental meditation.” 
Unfortunately, it is a {pecies of compofition from which more is 
expected than can poflibly be performed. Landfcapes in verfe, 
though executed ever fo well, cannot prefent fuch clear and dif- 
criminating ideas of the places undertaken to be defcribed, as 
thofe dtawn upon canvals. The poetic profped from one hill may, 
in a great meafure, refemble the poetic profpect from another. 
Here woods, va.cys, rocks, rivers, a town, or villages, fcat- 
tered feats, and perhaps fome ruins, prefent themfelves to view; 
but how thefe objects are feverally grouped and combined, how 
they mix their different colours, and are relieved by light and 
fhade, fo as to conftitute the precife beauty of the {cene; or 
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* Written by the Rev. William Crowe of New College, Oxford, 
and Public Orator of the Univertity. 
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how it is diftinguifhed from another profpect when all the fame 
objets occur, poetry in vain undertakes to fhew us. The poetic 
encil labours likewife under another inconvenience; it can 
only give the profpect in detail or broken into parts, whereby 
the general effect is totally deftroyed. Hence perhaps it is, 
that thefe /ocal poems (eldom intereft the reader, till they ceafe to 
be what their name implies; till the landfcape be abandoned, 
and narrative and refleciion introduced, 

The Author of Lewefden Hill will be the Jefs difpleafed with 
us for thefe remarks, when he finds that we ftate them as appli- 
cable not only to his work, but to every poem of the above defcripe 
tion, and by way of rationally accounting for the heavinefs ob- 
fervable in the mere defcriptive part, without.at all derogating 
from his abilities. We can difcover in it evident marks of genius. 
The beginning, which we fhall give our Readers, is beautiful: 

‘ Up to thy fummit, Lewespon, to the brow 
Of yon proud rifing, where the lonely thorn 
Bends from the rude South-eait, with top cut fheer 
By his keen breath, along the narrow track 

By which the /canty-paftured fheep afcend 

Up to the furze-clad fummit, let me climb ; 

My morning exercife ; and thence look round 
Upon the variegated fcene, of hills, 

And woods, and fruitful vales and villages 
Half-hid in tufted orchards, and the fea 
Boundlefs, and ftudded thick with many a fail.’ 

In this poem the Author difcovers a peculiar partiality for 
double epithets. “There are two, which we have marked in 
Italics in the above extraét, but with no difapprobation. In 
other parts of the poem, we find the following, pho/phor-feeming 
wavesm—the minion-kiffing King (James |.)—falfe-meafured melody 
—toy-taking fancy—and earthy-rooted cares :—thele do not ftrike 
us as beauties. 

The political principles of the Author may be inferred from 
the Dedication to the Bifhop of St. Afaph, and more efpecially 
from the elegant compliment contained in the following quota- 
tion to General Wathington ; whom he ranks with the few 
heroes who have proved the blefiings, not the fcourges, of man- 
kind; and who are allowed, by the fpecial favour of heaven, to 
paufe, and reft, after ‘a march of glory :’— 

* not fuch 

As rife in caufelefs war, troubling the world 

By their mad quarrel, and in fields of blood 

Hail’d victors, thence renown’d, and call’d on earth 
Kings, heroes, demi-gods, but in high Heaven 
Thieves, ruffians, murderers ; thefe find no repofe: 
Thee rather, patriot Conqueror! to thee 


Belongs fuch reft; who in the Weftern world, 
Y 2 Thine 
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Thine own deliver’d country, for thyfelf 
Haft planted an immortal grove, and there 
Upon the glorious mount of Liberty 
Repofing, fic’ft beneath the palmy thade.’ 


In feveral parts of the poem, we obferve an happy imitation 
of the Miltonic ttyle. There is one place in which Mr, Crowe 
gives us a defcription of the havoc of wide-wafling Time, where 
Young rather appears to have been his model, and where he has 
followed him pa/ffibus equis. 

——- ‘ our narrow ken 
Reaches too far, when all that we behold 
Is but the havoc of wide-wafting Time, 
Or what he foon fhall fpoil. His out-fpred wings 
(Which bear him like an eagle o’er the earth) 
Are plum’d in front fo downy foft, they feem 
To fofter what they touch, and mortal fools 
Rejoice beneath their hovering: woe the while! 
For in that indefatigable flight, 
The maltitudinous itrokes inceffantly 
Bruife all beneath their cope, and mark on all 
His fecret injury ; on the front of Man 
Grey hairs and wrinkles ; itill as Time fpeeds on, 
Hard and more hard his iron pennons beat 
With ceafelefs violence; nor overpafs 
Till all the creatures of this nether world 
Are one wide quarry : following dark behind, 
The cormorant Oblivion fwallows up 
The carcafes that Time has made his prey.’ 


Some notes and illuftrations are given by the ingenious Au- 
thor, which are well calculated for the entertainment and ine 


formation of his readers. Mor —,y 


Art. 1X. The Idyllia, Epigrams, and Fragments, of Theocritus, Bion, 
and Mofchus, with the Elegies of Tyrtawus, tranflated from the 
Greek into Englifh Verfe: To which are added Diflertations and 
Notes. By the Rev. Richard Polwhele, Student in Civil Law, 
late of Carilt Church, Oxford, and Author of the Englith Orator * 
and Pictures from Nature. 4to. One Guinea in Boards. Cadell, 
&e. 1786. $ 


7 tranflate the ancient poets into Englifh verfe, efpecially 
in rhime, is fo difficult a tafk, that much applaufe is due 
tothe writer, who executes it with tolerable fuccefs. There are 
few Authors, of whom it is more difficult for a tranflator to pre- 
Aerve the charaGteriftic features, than Theocritus. In the happy 
union of fimplicity and gaiety, he may be almoft pronounced 
inimitable. The only Englifh tranflation which has till now 








* For the fecond part of the Englith Orator, by Mr. Polwhele, 
fee the Poetical part of this Month’s Catalogue. 
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appeared, of any value, is that of Fawkes, printed in the year 
1767 [See Review, Vol. xxxvii. p. 206.] That work was pub- 
hed under the fanétion of Dr. Jortin, Dr. Pierce, and other 
judicious critics; and it isa fingulac circumftance, that it fhould 
have been unknown to the prefent tranflator, till he had gone 
through the greater part of his verfion, The Public, however, 
will have no reafon to regret that Mr. Polwhele, after becoming 
acquainted with the former tranflation, was not difcouraged 
from completing his plan. For, notwithftanding the acknow- 
ledged merit of Mr. Fawkes’s verfion, there was ftill ample 
{cope for farther attempts: and we have no fcruple in adding, 
that Mr. P. has, in our judgment, produced the befi tranflation 
of Theocritus, &c. which bas yet appeared. But he thould 
have {pared himfelf the trouble of depreciating the merit of 
Fawkes, by induftrioufly feleCting from his tranflation a few de- 
fective or faulty lines. If we were difpofed to take the trouble, 
we might perhaps be able to prefent our tranflator with a fimilar 
lit from his own work: but, where the execution is, on the 
whole, good, we wifh to fpare ourfelves the invidious tafk of 
fearching for faults. We chufe rather to enable our Readers to 
judge for themfelves ; which we fhall do, by laying before them 
the following fong on the death of Adonis, from the 15th Idyl- 
lium : 
‘ SweET-sMILING Arbitrefs of Love, 
Queen of the foft Jdalian Grove ; 
Whom Gotcos and the Erycian height— 
And thy fair fanes of gold delight! 
How lov’d the down-fhod Hor led 
Thy own Avon's from the dead ; 
To all thy ardent wifhes dear, 
Reftor’d—to blefs the clofing year! 
Still, tho’ they move on lagging wing, 
Some balm of life the Hors bring! 
* Hail, Daughter of Dione, hail, 
Whofe power from dark Avernus’ vale 
Caught Berenice to the blett, 
And with ambrofia fill’d her breaft ! 
For thee, bright Goddefs of the tkies, 
To whom a thoufand temples rife, 
The child of BERENICE comes 
Arsitnoe! (Helen-like fhe blooms) 
With Nature’s luxuries to adorn 
Thy lov’d Aponis’ feftal morn! 
Lo! fruits whate’er creation yields! 
Lo! the ripe produce of the fields 
And gardens, mingling many a dye, 
In filver bafkets round him lie! 
See, richly cas’d in glowing gold, 
Yon’ box of alabafter hold 
Y 3 The 
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The fweets of Syria im BTOVES ; and ftor’d 
With honey’d cakes, the lufctous board ! 
Obferve, whatever fkims the air, 
Or lives on earth, aflembled there ! 
And green thades, arch’d with anife, rife 
Where many a little Cupip flies, 
Like the young Nightingales that love, 
New-fledg’d, to flutter thro’ the grove— 
Now perching, now with fhort effay 
Borne on weak wing from {pray to fpray ! 
OF gold—of ebon what a ftore! 
And fee two ivory Eagles foar, 
Swift carrying to the feats above 
The blooming Cup-bearer of Jove! 

* Behold that tapeftry diffufe 
The richnefs of the Zyrian hues! 
Ev’n they who tend Milefian sheep 
Would own, ’tis fofter far than Sleep] 

‘ Amid this bed’s relieving fhade, 

Mark rofy-arm’d Avonis laid! 
And on that couch furvey the Bride, 
Rejoicing in the vernal price 
Of him, whofe fmooth and ruby kifs 
Is bath’d in quinteffence of blifs! 
Now let her joy—But ere the morn 
Shall dry the dews that gem the thorn, 
Vis 2 to the fhore we’ll bear, 
With robes unzon’d, and flowing hair— 
With bofoms open’d to the day ; 
And warble thus the choral lay : 

‘¢ Thou—thou alone, dear Youth, ’tis faid, 
** Canft leave the manfions of the dead; 
** And pafling oft the dreary bourne, 
“* Duly to earth’s green feats return! 
“© Such favour not the Arrip#& knew, 
“* Nor who the fleecy flocks o’erthrew ! 
“* Nor Hector, his fond Mether’s joy ; 
«© Nor PyRR Hus, proud of’plunder’d ‘i'roy! 
“* Nor ev’n Parroc ius great and good ; 
** Nor they who boalt Deucarion’s blood ! 
‘© Nor PeLops’ Sons; nor, firit in fame, 
‘*¢ The high Petascians blazon’d name! 

‘ Propiticus, O Avonts, hear ; 
Thus bring delight each future year ! 
Kind to our vows Avon's prove, 
And greet us, with returning Love!” 


>? 





Excepting the finical phrafes, down-jisd, and bath’d in quinte/- 
fential blif, Mr. P. has been particularly happy in the tranflation 


of this piece. [tis fufficiently faithful to the original, and exe 


tremely melodious. 


From the traaflation of Bion we fhall fele& the following 


Niort piece ; 
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Gregory’s Tranflation of Lowth’s Leétures. Zin 
© The Power of Love. 


« The Muses, not afraid of Love, 
Where’er he treads, delighted rove. 
If fome rude Swain who never knew 
The charms of Love their fteps purfue, 
Their leffons they refufe to teach, 
And fly beyond the Ruttic’s reach! 
Buc if a melting Shepherd figh, 
And all in love-fick ditties die ; 
‘Their kindred Chorus gathering round 
Lend mufic to each foften’d found ! 
My numbers, as I tune the fhell, 
Can witnefs, tis a truth I tell. 
For, if I fing fome fon of earth, 
Or being of immortal birth, 
‘The weak notes faulter on my tongue, 
Nor flow fuch Jays as erft I fung : 
But if I warble Love again, 
How fweetly glides my wonted {train !” 


The Tranflator has fubjoined general Differtations on his 
Authors and their pieces, and Notes on particular paflages. 
The latter are, for the moft part, feleéted from Warton, Toup, 
Hefkin, Reifke, and others. In both, the reader will meet with 
many ingenious remarks, and valuable illuftrations of the ori- 


ginals. B , 
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Art. X. Le&ures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews; tranflated 
from the Latin of the Right Rev. Robert Lowth, D.D. late Pre- 
le&tor of Poetry in the Univerfity of Oxford, and now Lord Bifhop 
of London, by G. Gregory, F. A.S. Author of Effays Hiftorical 
and Moral. ‘To which are added, the principal Notes of Pro- 
feflor Michaelis, and Notes by the Tranflator and others. 8vo, 
2 Vols. izs. Boards. Johnfon. 1787. 


HE well-earned ceiebrity of Bifhop Lowth’s Le€tures, ren- 

ders any commendation of them, on the prefent occafion, 
fuperfluous, it not impertinent. We fhall, therefore, confider 
the volumes now before us as a tranflation profeffing to render fo 
valuable a treafure acceffivle to Englifh readers. Mr. Gregory 
is apprehenfive, that, from the title of the work, or from the 
circumftance of its having been publifhed in a learned language, 
fome readers may imagine, that the original Le€tures were ad- 
drefled only to the learned. To prevent this mifapprehenfion, 
he obferves, that though the learning and genius difplayed in 
the original work muft ever excite our warmeft admiration; 
though it abounds in curious refearches, and in refined and ex- 
quifite obfervations; though the fplendor of the fentiments and 
the elegance of the ftyle will neceflarily captivate the eye and 
the ear of the claffical reader; the truth is, that they are more 
Y 4 calculates 
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catculated for perfons of ta/le and general reading, than for what js 
commenly called the learned world. * Here are few nice philologi. 
cal difquifitions,’ fays he, ‘ no abftrufe metaphyfical fpecula. 
tions: our Author has built folely upon the bafis of common 
fenfe, and I know no part of his work which will not be inte]. 
ligible and ufeful to almoft every underftanding.’ 

Though thefe obfervations are fufficiently juft to thew the 
general utility of Mr. Gregory’s tranflation, yet we think they 
are carried farther than truth will warrant, or than neceflity re- 
quired, We think alfo, that they are not quite confiftent with 
fome of the Notes fubjoined tothe Tranflation, in which Mr, 
Gregory and his aflociates rather labour to difplay their Icarning, 
than to accommodate their commentary to the acquirements of 
fuch readers as are unacquainted with the Latin languaye, 
Much lefs are we convinced of the propriety of tranflating the 
Confutation of Bifhcp Hare’s fyftem of Hebrew metre, which 
muft ever remain unintelligible and ufelefs to the mere Engi th 
{cholar. We cannot, however, without injuftice to our Read- 
ers, as well as to our Tranflator, omit quoting the following 
modeft yet manly paflages with which he clofes his apology for 
the utility of his undertaking : : 

‘ Convinced on the whole of the utility of this publication, and 
yet aware of my own inability to do it juftice, I difmifs it with that 
mixed emotion of confidence and humility, which fuch a fituation 
naturally infpires. Imperfect as it appears before the world, if it 
be the means of imparting to but a few fome of that information, 
which all who read the origina] muft regret was not more generally 
diffufed, I am fure | fhall have deferved well of the community: at 
the fame time, the reader will do me great injuftice, if he fuppofes 
that | have fatisfied myfelf in the execution of my tafk. Whatever 
be its reception, it will difappoint no expectations formed by me of 
profit or of fame; and if neither enfue from it, I fhall have no jutt 
caufe of complaint. It was impoflible to read thefe Lectures with 
the attention which even this tranflation required, and not derive 
advantages from them far fuperior to the Jabour they have coft me; 
and whatever may be their effe&t with qthers, I am confident they 
have left me fomething wiler, and I truft fomething better, than they 
found me.’ 

It was not till he had confulted fome of the firft literary 
characters, concerning the propriety of fubftituting in the place 
of Bifhop Lowth’s inimitable Latin Poems any Englith verfions, 
that Mr. G. ventured to appear as a poetical Tranflator; and 
even then he did not fail to infpeét every modern author, who, 
he imagined, might furnifh him with compofitions worthy of 
appearing among the criticifms of the learned Prelate. It is 
only when he could find no tranflation to anfwer his purpofe 
that he has attempted the verfification of the paflages himfelf. 
He very modeftly, therefore, defires us to recolle&t, that he was 
a Poet through neceflity, not choice, and flatters himéelf, that 
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the Public will receive this as a fufficient apology for what he 
terms the indifferent performance of this part of his undertaking. 
The profe tranflations of fcriptural paflages are taken from 
Lowth, Heath, Newcome, Biayney, &c. ; and where thefe writers 
did not fupply him with a verfion, he has endeavoured to pro- 
duce one himfelf, as faithful to the original as his knowledge of 
the language would adinit. Mr. G. has fele&ted from the Notes 
of Michaclis fuch as were beft adapted to the defign of his work : 
he has alfo interfperfed fome remarks of his own; and others 
have been communicated by his friend Mr. Henley, which ap- 
pear to be fufficiently tincétured with a knowledge of Eaftern 
Janguages and cuftoms. 

Asatranflator, Mr. Gregory has, in our opinion, confiderable 
merit. Some few inftances, indeed, might be pointed out, in 
which he feems to have miftaken, or at leaft imperfectly ex- 
prefled, the meaning, and fome in which he falls fhort of the 
fpirit, of the original. His verfion, however, is generally 
faithful without ttooping to fervility, and free without degene- 
rating into paraphrafe. On the whole, all thofe among our 
countrymen who have any tafte for polite literature, and yet 
are not fufficiently acquainted with the Latin language to read 
the original with eafe and fatisfaction, are under the bigheft ob- 
ligations to Mr. G. for having thus opened to them fuch ample 
fources of elegant amufement and ufeful inftruction, We have 
quoted the following paflages, becaufe they furnifh our Readers 
at once with a fpecimen of Mr. G.’s manner, both as a Profaic 
and Poetical Tranflator: 

‘ Under this appellation then I fhall not hefitate to recommend 
to your notice the forty-fecond Pfalm, fince I cannot help efleeming 
it one of the moft beautiful fpecimens of the Hebrew Elegy. ‘The 
author of this elegant complaint, exiled from the temple, and from 
the public exercife of his religion, to the extreme parts of Judea, 
perfecuted by his numerous enemies, and agitated by their re- 
proaches, pours forth his foul to God in this tender and pathetic 
compofition. ‘The ardent feelings of a devout heart are admirably 
exprefied, while the memory of former felicity feems to aggravate 
his prefent anguifh. The extreme anxiety of a mind, depreffed by 
the burthen of forrow, and yet at the fame time impatient under it; 
overcome by an accumulation of evils, yet in fome degree endea- 
vouring to refit them, and admitting, through the dark cloud of 

afliftion, a glimmering ray of hope and contolation, is finely de- 
pitted. In frequent and almoft inftantaneous tranfitions he glows 
with love, and droops with lamestation ; he complains, he expoftu- 
lates; he defpairs, and yet hopes; he is affliéted, and again con- 
foled. It is not to be expected that any poetical verfion { ould ex- 
Prefs thefe fentiments with the force, the energy, and more parti- 
Cularly with the concifenefs of the Hebrew, which is indeed not to 
be imitated in any other language: though it mutt be confeffed, that 
this poem is more diffufe than the Hebrew poetry in general. The 
following 
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following paraphrafe, however, though infinitely fhort of the original 
in fublimity, wi!l perhaps ferve to evince the correipondence of the 
fubjec&t and fentiments of this poem, with the elegiac produdtions of 
modern times : 
¢ As pants the wearied hart for cooling fprings, 
That finks exhaufted in the fummer’s chale; 
So pants my foul for thee, Creat hing of kings! 
So thirfts to reach thy facred reiting-place. 
On briny tears my famifh’d foul has fed, 
While taunting foes deride my deep defpair ; 
6* Say, where is now thy great Deliverer a. “d? 
“Thy mighty God—Deferted wanderer, where?” 


Oft divell my thoughts on thofe thrice happy days, 
When to thy fane I led the jocund throng; 

Our mirth was worhhip, all our pleafure praife, 
And fettal joys ftill clos’d with facred fong. 


Why throb my heart? Why fink my fad’ning foul? 
Why croop to earth with various woes opprefs’d? 
My years fhall yet in blifsful circles roll, 
And joy be yet an inmate of this breait, 
By Jordan’s banks with devious fteps I tray, 
Oo’ er Hermon’s rugged roc ks, and deferts drear: : 
Ev’n there thy hand thall guide my lonely way, 


Ti cits thy ic mem braace ih la: }] my {pirit checr. 


Ia rapid floods the vernal torrents roll, 


Harth-founding cataracis refponfive roar ; 
Thine angry billows overwhelm my foul, 

And dafh my fhatter’d bark from fhore to hore, 
Yet thy foft mercies, ever in my fight, 

My heart fhall gladden through the tedious day ; 
And midtt the dark and eloomy fhades of night, 

To thee I’ll fondly tune the grateful lay. 


Rock of my hope! Great folace of my heart! 
Why, why defert the offspring of thy care, 
While taunting foes thus point th’ invidious dart? 
«* Where’s now thy God! abandon’d wanderer, where?” 


Why faint my fou!? why doubt Jenovan’s aid? 
Thy God, the God of mercy {till fhall prove! 
In his bright fane thy thanks fhail yet be paid 5 : 


Unqueftion’d be his pity and his (ove! 7S, 
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Art. XI. Obferwations relative to Pi&urefque Beauty, made in the 
Year 1772, on feveral Parts of England ; particularly the Moun- 
tains and Lakes of Cumberland and Weitmoreland. Second Edi- 
tion. By William Gilpin, M.A. Prebendary of Salitbury, and 
Vicar of Boldre, in New Foreft. 8vo. 2 Vols. with the Plates, 
1]. 119. 6d. Boards. Blamire. 1788. 


HE firft edition of this elegant work, which appeared about 
a year ago, eluded the vigilance of our collector, by the 


rapidity of its fale, the whole imprediion having been bought up 
in 
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w days, and before we had an oppportunity of procuring a 
copy. The publication, however, of this fecond imprefhon, has, 
at length, afforded us the pleafure of perufing a performance 
which has vielded us uncommon entertainment. 

Mr, Gilpin’s work is given to the Public in the form of an 
Itinerary. Our traveller takes his departure from London, and 
proceeds northward, by the way of Oxford, Bienheim, &c. till 
he arrives at the celebrated lakes above mentioned; which having 

defcribed, as he does every other place of note within the come- 

afs of his tour, he conduéts his readers to Netherby, Studley, 

Hacfall, &c. and thence homeward, by the way of Derbythire, 

Leicefterfhire, Northamptontaire, St. Albans, and to London. 

The romantic fcenes, the fubjects of our Author’s remarks, 
are here defcribed in elegant, rich, and luxuriant language. In 
a word, his pen is the pencil of a painter, ‘Ihe engravings, 
too, cannot fail of proving highly acceptable, though rather 
too {mall to exprefs views fo extenfive. 

Nothing that could add ornament to this work has been 
omitted ; and the judicious introduction of apt and beautiful 
paflages from the belt poets, frequently ferves to animate the 
Author’s deicripiions, giving them additional force, and adding 
much to the happinefs of their effect. 

Mr. Gilpin enjoys an advantage over moft of thofe who have 
written before him, on fubjects of this kind, from his intimacy 
with the Art of Painting, and the rules of compofition. .Thofe 
rules are well known, and have been laid down by. all who have 
treated on this art; but they have been of little ufe, for want of 
proper examples, , 

The prefent Author has endeavoured to fupply this defect, by 
prints in aegua tinta, in imitation of wafhed drawings: but, 
though theie are well executed, and are fufficient to give us an 
idea of fcencs confilting of Jarge parts, yet they cannot exhibit, 
with elegance, thofe fmalier and highly finifhed effets which 
the Author has blazoned with fo much energy and beauty. Ie 
muit indeed be obferved, that where the imagination is greatly 
raifed by rapturous def{criptions, and we are, at the fame time, 
referred to drawings, their appearance is penurious, and inade- 
quate; the ilightnels of the acgua tinta, and the high wrought 
language, militate againft each other, till we are almoft inclined 
to fuipect that circumftances have been exaggerated, and that 
the writer has over-charged his defcriptions. The whole then 
appears in the light of a poetic rhapfody, in which the fimplicity 

of truth is obfcured and hid under the glare of the fplendid 
mantle that has been thrown over it. 
_ Of our Author’s luxuriance and peculiar delicacy of defcrip- 
tion, take the following inftances, felected from a variety of 
paflages which are here noticed ; 


in a fe 


‘ Its 
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* Its hue, amid the verdure of foliage, is a pleafing, chaftifing 
tint.’ Vol. i. p. 85. 

¢ Colours dipped in heaven.’ Jb. 92. 

‘ Thefe meteor forms, this rich fluctuation of airy hues, offer 
fuch a profufion of variegated fplendor, that they are continually 
illuding the eye, with breaking into each other ; and are loft, as it 
endeavours to retain them.’ Jd. 

¢ Sometimes, alfo, when the whole lake is tranquil, a gentle 
perturbation will arife in fome diftant part, from no apparent 
caufe, from a breath of air, which nothing elfe can feel, and 
creeping foftly on, communicate the tremulous fhudder with ex- 
quifite fenfibility over half the furface.’ /b. 105.—Here, in- 
deed, he refers to Ovid, 





exhorruit, equoris inflar, 
Quod fremit, exigua cum fummum firingitur aura. 

© No pool, noriver bay, can prefent this idea in its utmoft 
purity. In them every cryftalline particle is fet, as it were, in 
a focket of mud. Their Jubricity * 1s loft.’ 1d. 

Thefe rude, romantic, pid?ure/que + {cenes are objects peculiarly 
agreeable to artifts. The reafon is, that extended fpace, and 
large dimenfions, produce a ftriking effe& on canvas, and are more 
ealily executed than thofe that require a more thorough invefti- 
gation, knowledge of the parts, and higher finifhing. Itis true, 
that a grand fcene burfting out at once upon us, ftrikes the mind 
with wonder and furprize. We fee it with awe, and a fort of 
fear and terror. Thefe emotions, as Mr. Burke fays, are fources 
of the fublime, and, we fuppofe, may be proper fubjects for the 
pencil; but they are not always beautiful. “he GRAND and 
BEAUTIFUL may feem nearly allied; but they are often as 
different as GREAT and Goop. Beauty is not only pleafing to 
the eye, but fhould delight the mind; but what delight can 
we receive from viewing the gloomy, inhofpitable retreat of 
a melancholy anchorite, or in the furvey of barren rocks, the 
haunts, perhaps, of favage beafts, or [in fome countries] more 
favage Banditti? 

Beautiful obje&s are thofe whofe captivating forms imprefs 
and delight the mind through the medium of the fenfes. We 
are charmed with fcenes of plenteous vegetation, or rich culti- 
vation, with feeing the human or brute creation in their per- 
fection, or in viewing mankind employed in honeft labour, or 
rejoicing in innocent amufements; or any thing that tends to 
the convenience or pleafures of life. The foundation of this 





* We do not remember to have known this word ufed in this 
fenfe, Why not its undulating motion, or mobility? Though, per- 
haps, thefe would not fully exprefs our author’s idea. 

t The word feems to be naturalifed: fo let it pafs. 


pleafure 
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Jeafure is what we commonly underftand by the term HUMANI- 
plea u Ayes “ ° 

ry; and hence it is, that fuch objects afford us an inward de- 
light, and well-founded fatisfaction : and the mind, thus har- 
monized, is naturally and juftly led to admire and adore the 

-eat Author of every thing good and beautiful. But to return 
to the ingenious Ob/ervations before us. 

By the figures of the horfe, the bull, and the cow, Mr. G. 
explains the nature of picturefque beauty; which confifts in 
variety of form, and brilliancy of colour: but being generally 
wild, uncultivated nature, and the artift not being tes uayyn to 
the {tri@t rules of proportion, he copies with eafe, and, conle- 
ayeniry, with pleafure; as he raifes, diminifhes, exaggerates, 
and colours, as deft fuits his defign of giving force, diftance, or 
brilliancy to his performance. For this reafor,: he finds more 

leafure in painting a cow, an afs, or a wild boar, than a fine 
horfe, or a human figure ; whofe parts being of a precife form, 
require a {trict imitation, and more extenfive knowledge. 

The obfervations on compofition, illuftrated by groupes of 
fheep, &c. are juft; but they do not throw much new light 
on the fubject; and it feems rather unneceflary to take any con- 
fiderable pains in proving what has often been evinced before, 
and is almoft felf-evident. 

With refpect to thefe picturefque beauties, in general, we 
cannot help thinking that, in feveral inftances, our Author’s 
lively defcriptive talents have been fomewhat too lavifhly em- 
ployed, on fubje&ts that do not altogether merit fuch great at- 
tention. The principal objects, indeed, are furprizingly grand, 
and correfpondent with the emphafis, ftrength, and delicacy of 
his expreffions; but the reft feem, for the moft part, a fuccef- 
fion of dreary rocks, and lakes, with few diftinguifhing features. 
Mr. G. has, perhaps, been fenfible of this; and, therefore, to 
prevent the languor that might poffibly have deen produced by 
the want of variety in his defcriptions, he has plenteoufly de- 
corated and enlivened them with poetical quotations, and a pro- 
fufion of the choiceft epithets ; fo that, however barren his rocks, 
or gloomy his mountains, there is fufficient fertility in his details 
of them, 

But though we have been obliged to animadvert a little on 
our Author’s ftyle, as wearing, in fome degree, and in a few 
places, the femblance of affectation, and as running too much 
into the flowery fafhion of the age, every reader of tafte will 
own, as we do, with pleafure, that the work is, on the whole, 
a highly finifhed, and richly coloured picture of natural and 
beautiful objeéts, of various kinds. When Mr. G. introduces 
us into a wild, rocky fcene, his Janguage is, in general, fo well 
fuited to the fubjeét, and fo artfully heightened with fuitable 


Quotations, that we feel ourfelves imprefled with a fecret awe, 
mixed 
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mixed with wonder, aftonifhment, and terror.—What an ad. 
mirable effect on the mind has his charming extra& from Offian’s 
defcription of the dreadful circumftance of a benighted traveller 
perifhing in a ftorm, amidft the wild rocks and hideous moun. 
tains of the North! 

Speaking of the beautiful lakes of Windermere, Kefwick, &c, 
he naturally runs into a digreffion on painting, in which he not 
only points out the particusar ornaments of the places, but pives 
his readers the grounds and reafons of the pleafure which thefe 
beautics-or emibellifhments afford to them: by which means the 
tafle of the amuteur is formed on juft principles. 

The ancient ruins, caftles, monafteries, &c. which the Au. 
thor notices, lead the mind to recollect and contemplate the hif- 
tory of paft tinses. Thus the Life of the Countefs of Pem- 
broke, and the Correfponding view of the Caftle which that 
extraordinary lady inhabited, prefents the reader, and {peCtator, 
with a lively idea of the unrefined manners and ruftic modes of 
our anceftors, who lived in what their more polifhed defcendants 
affect to ftyle the ruder ages. : 

In the improvements at Netherby, we are gratified with fee- 
ing the advances made in the laudable arts of humanity and cul- 
tivation, contrafted with the fevere virtues, the narrower views, 
and the barbarous atchievements of former times. 

In his notes on the different houfes, gardens, and improves 
ments of feveral noblemen and gentlemen, Mr. G., has difplayed 
great knowledge, and a refined tafte*. He has not only re- 

marked 





* Asa {mall fpecimen [we regret that we cannot, at this time, 
make room for larger extracts] of Mr. G.’s agreeable manner of de- 
{cribing, we have feleéted his curious account of the celebrated 
echoes at Ulleiwater, fituated between the counties of Cumberland 
and Weftmoreland ; which will ferve as a fupplement to the accounts 
that have been given of the equally furprifing ecchoes at the Lake of 
Killarney, in Ireland: See Rev. vol. xvii. 

The Duke of Portland, we find, having property in the neigh- 
bourhood of U llefwater, has a veffel on the lake, with brafs guns, 
for the purpofe of exciting echoes. On thefe occafions, fays our 
Author, ‘ a cannon is diftinélly reverberated fix or feven times. It 
firit rolls over the head, in one vaft peai.—Then fabfiding a few fe- 
conds, it rifes again, in a grand, interrupted burft, perhaps on the 
right.— Then the found rifes again on the left.—Thus thrown from 
rock to rock, in a fort of aerial perfpective, it is caught again, per- 
haps, by fome nearer promontory; and returning full on the ear, 
furprifes you, after you thought all had been over, with as great a 
_ peal as at firit. 

‘ But the grandeft effe& of this kind, is produced by a /uccefive dif- 
charge of cannon; at the interval of a few feconds between each 


difcharge. ‘The efie& of the firit is not over, when the echoes of 
the 
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marked their various kinds of beauties, but he points out inftances 
where fome have erred, either by injudicioufly imitating others, 
or by attempts at refinement, without confulting nature, or 
knowing the rules of compolition. . 

Although we have remarked, that the prints which decorate 
this work, do not perfectly come up to the defcriptions, yet we 
apprehend, that were not the Author’s defcriptive ityle (o exube- 
rantly rich and luxuriant, the views, foft and beautiful as they are, 
would be very defervedly admired, even by the beft connoifleurs. 

We cannot take our leave of this uncommon production, 
without heartily thanking the truly ingenious Author, for the 
mtirtainment as well as the in ormaiion which hath been afforded 


us, in the perufal of thefe elegant volumes. Puan 0 Ge 


Art. XII. Sir Edward Coke’s Commentary upon Littleton. ‘The thir- 
teenth Edition, revifed and corrected; with the Addition of 
Notes and References, by Francis Hargrave, Efg; and Charles 
Butler, Efg. Concluded. 





N our Review for the Jaft month, we thought our remarks on 
| Mr. Harerave’s fhare in the Edition before us were brought 
to a proper Conclufion, We gave that Gentleman’s note on 
the oflice of Lord High Conitable, which of courfe included the 
trial by battle, and the caufes that made it fall into difufe. The 
trial by jury, the pride and boafi of Englifhmen, ftill remains ; 
and it may be right in this place to prefent to our Readers what 
Mr. Hargrave fays on this interefting fubjedt. 

In the note, a, p. 125, he obferves, 

* Both in civil and criminal fuits, the common law is very nice in 
requiring every iffuable fact to be alleged not only within a county, 
but alfo within a pari/>, town, or hamlet, or for want of either 
of thefe, fome other known place of the {ame county, not being a 
hundred, which probably was excluded as too large a divifion. If 
this rule was not obierved, it might be pleaded in abatement, or 
atherwife taken advantage of, according to the ftage of the fuit. Cro. 
Flix, 260. ‘The neceflity of having the county named is very ob- 
vious, as otherwiie it could not be known whether the court had ju- 
nfdittion, who was the proper officer to whom procefs fhould be di- 
rected, or whence the jury was to come. For this exa¢tnefs the prin- 
cipal reafon was, that if iflue was taken on the faét alleged, it might 
be tried by a jury of the vi/ne or neighbourhood, which our anceftors 
conceived more likely to be qualified to inveftigate the truth, than 
perfons living at a diftance from the fcene of the tranfaction. For 


——— 





the fecond, the third, or perhaps of the fourth, begin. Such a vae 
nety of awful founds, mixing and commixing, and at the fame mo- 
Ment heard from all fides, have a woncerfui effect on the mind; as 
if the very foundations of every rock on the jake were giving way, 
and the whole fcene, from fome flrange convulfion, were falling into. 
£eneral ruin,’ 

this 
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this purpofe, the venire facias always direéted the Sherif to fummon 
a jury from the neighbourhood of the parifh or place within which 
the fact to be tried was alleged. And this was not mere form; for 
if at leaft four of the Aundred in which the place was fituate were not 
included in the panel given in by the fheriff, it was a good caufe of 
challenge to the array, or the whole jury returned. But this reftria. 
ing every vi/ne to a particular part of the county, though well in. 
tended, was followed with great inconveniencies. It encouraged 
trivial objections even after the trial. At length the grievance became 
fo intolerable to fuitors, that parliament interpofed, and feveral fta. 
tutes were made, The 21 JamesI. cap. 13. gives aid after verditt, 
wheré the vi/ne is partly wrong. The 16 and 17 Car. II. cap, g, 
goes further, and cures the defect of the vi/ne wholly, provided the 
caufe was tried bygpjury of the proper county, without any regard to 
“he ire th from art aes came. And finally, K 4& 
5 Anne, cap. 16. direéts, that every venire facias fhall be awarded 
from the body of the county in which the aétion is triable. 

« But thefe ftatutes do not extend to ¢zdifments, or other criminal 
fuits; nor has any act yet been made to include fuch proceedings, 
The 24 Geo. II. cap. 18. applies only to aétions on penal ftatutes, 
Why a regulation fo convenient fhould be thus confined to civil 
cafes, feems unaccountable. However, though the ancient aw con. 
tinues in force as to trials for crimes, yet it hath been long deviated 
from in practice; and Lord Hale obferves, that during his time he 
never knew an initance of a challenge for want of hundreders in 
treafon or felony. He adds, that the Sheriffs, as he was well in- 
formed, always fummoned juries from the county at large, without 
regard to the place or vi/ne of each indictment. See z Hale’s Hitt. 
Pl. C. 272. Under fuch circumftances, retaining the form of a 
vifne from the particular place of the county in which the crime is 
alleged, can ferve no purpofe but that of delay and embarraflment, 
whenever an accufed perfon fhall chufe captioufly to exert his right 
of challenging for default of hundreders.’ 

We do not recolle& whether Sir John Hawkins has enume- 
rated this challenge in his long lift of modes by which a prifoner 
may elude the Jaw. If he has omitted it, the knight of labo- 
rious diligence will, we doubt not, fupply the defect in his next 
edition of his extraordinary Life of Dr. Johnfon. The particu- 
lars here {tated refpecting juries, we imagiae, will be acceptable to 
fuch of our Readers as do not make the law their ftudy. There 
is yet an important part of the dodtrine of juries, which we think 
proper to add from another of Mr. Hargrave’s notes, ane that 
is the grand queftion, how far jurics may take on them the de- 
cifion both of law and fact. 

Lord Coke fays, page 155, B. The moft ufual trial of mat- 
ters of fact is by twelve jurymen, for ad quaeflionem facti non re 

Spondent judices: the judges do not decide matters of fact, but 
only matters in law ; for ad gucflionem juris non refpondent jura- 
tores. The jury does not decide matters of law. On this paf- 
fage Mr, Hargrave’s note is as follows : 


This 
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‘ This DEcantatum (or burthen of the fong), as Lord Chief Juftice 
Vaughan calls it, on account of its frequency in the books, about 
the refpective provinces of judge and jury, hath, fince Lord Coke’s 
rime, become the fubjeét of very heated controverfy, efpecially on 
rofecutions for ftate-libels, fome aiming to render the jury wholly 
dependent on the judges for matters of law, and others contending 
for nearly a complete and unqualified independence. On the trial 
of John Lilburne for treafon, 1649, high words pafled between the 
court and him touching this queflion, 2 St. Tr. 4th edit. p.69. In the 
caleof Penn and Meade, indi¢ted 1670, for unlawfully affembling the 
people, and preaching to them, the Jury gave a verdict againit the 
direction of the court in point of law, and for this were committed 
to prifon: but on a Sadeas corpus being brought in the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, the commitment was declared illegal, Lord Chief Juf- 
tice Vaughan diftinguifhing himfelf on this occafion by a moft pro- 
found argument in favour of the rights of a jury. The conteft, how- 
ever, did not ceafe, as appears by Sir John Hawles’s famous Dialogue 
between a Barrifter and a Juryman, publithed 1680, to affert the 
claim of the jury againft the doctrine then current to decry their au- 
thority. Since the Revolution, the debate has been renewed in fe- 
veral cafes; fee King wv. Poole, in the King’s Bench, during the 
time of Jord Hardwicke. See alfo Franklin’s cafe, 9 St. Tr. 275.5 
Peter Zenger’s, ibid. ; Owen’s cafe, 10 St. Tr. p. 196; and Wood- 
fall’s cafe, 5 Burr. 261. By attending to thefe cafes, it will be 
eafy to trace the progrefs of this controverfy relative to the province 
of a jary.’ 

Having thus ftated the difpute, Mr. Hargrave proceeds to give 

his own opinion. He fays, 

‘ In refpec&t to my own ideas on this fubje&t, they are at prefent 
to this effect : 

‘ On the one hand, as the jury may, as often as they think fit, 
find a general verdi&t, I therefore think it unqueftionable, that they 
fo far may decide upon the law as well as fact, fuch a verdict necef- 
farily involving both. In this I have the authority of Littleton him- 
felf, who writes, fect. 368. “* If the inqueft will take upon them the 
oy of the law upon the matter, they may give their verdi® ge- 
nerally,’” 

* On the other hand, it feems clear, that queftions of law gene- 
rally belong to the judges, and this for various reafons: I. If the 
parties agree in their facts, the caufe is tried on a demurrer, it being 
a rule, that iffues in law are ever determined by the judges, and only 
iffues in fact by ajury. II. When an iffue in fact comes before 
ajury, either party, by demurring to the evidence, which includes 
an admiflion of the faé&t, may fo far draw the caufe from the cog- 
nizance of the jury. III. The judge is to inform the jury what the 
law is, and as a check to the judge, either party, under the Stat, of 
Weftminlter the 2d, C. 31, may make his exception in writing, to 
the judge’s direétion, and thereby render it a part of the record, fo 
as afterwards to found error upon it. IV. The jury at all times 
may give a fpecial verdict, leaving the conclufion of law to the 
court, from which the iflue comes. This was finally fettled in 
Bowman’s cafe, g Coke’s Reports, and the rule now holds in cri- 
Rev. April, 1788. Z : minal 
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minal and civil cafes without exception. V. If the jury find the 
facts fpecially, and add their conclufion as to the law, it is not bind. 
ing on the judges. VI. The courts have long exercifed the power 
of granting new trials, where the jury finds againft what the judge 
holds to be law: but in criminal cafes the judges do not claim fuch 
a difcretion.’ 

On the whole, Mr. Hargrave colle&s his thoughts upon this 
interefting fubjeét, and refts in this conclufion, that the imme- 
diate and direé? power of deciding on queftions of law is intrufted 
to the judges: but in a jury it is incidental only. ‘To the ho- 
nour of juries, the examples of their refifting the judge are but 
rare, except where the groffnefs of his own mifconduct has pro- 
voked them, or they have been Jed into fome fufpicion of his 
integrity. In criminal cafes, fpecial verdi€ts are not frequent; 
but that arifes from the nature of criminal caufes, which gene- 
rally depend more on the evidence of facts, than any difficulty 
in point of Jaw; and both are fo blended together, that they 
cannot be feparated. Mr. Hargrave concludes his notes with 
a with, ‘that the diftribution of power between the judges 
and jury may long continue to flourifh, unfpoiled either by 
the PROUD ENCROACHMENT Of ILL-DESIGNING JUDGES, 
or the wild prefumption of licentious juries.’ In this opi- 
nion we think there is both difcretion and ability. The firf 
paragraph feems to bea full anfwer to the whole of the cafe. 
Juries may give, whenever to them it feems good, a general 
verdict, and a general verdict comprizes both the faét, and the 
law arifing out of it. This, according to Littleton, is the pro- 
vince of a jury. In criminal caufes the law and the faé& are fo 
interwoven, that, as it feems, they may always give a general 
verdict; and if they do not declare the reafons on which they 
found their verdiét, it is impoffible to make fuch a feparation as 
fhall, with good fenfe, impeach their judgment. In criminal 
profecutions this is never attempted, except the cafes wherein 
the judge’s opinion, in point of law, is in favour of life. An 
inftance of this occurred in Surry fome years ago. The jury, 
again{t the opinion of Baron Smythe, were inclined to find that 
to be Murper, which was only MANsLAUGHTER. The 
Judge told them, that his report would be in favour of the pri- 
foner, which, of courfe, would produce a pardon: they there- 
fore found a fpecial verdi€t; and by the determination of the 
King’s Bench, it was a cafe of manflaughter only. Thus we 
fee, that agartnft a criminal, juries can do no wrong: if they 
fhould err through heat or party rage, the judge’s report pro- 
tedts the prifoner ; if they err in favour of life, the verdict can 
never be called in queftion. Should a miftake be committed in 
queftions of property, the power of granting new trials fets 
every thing right. No inconvenience, therefore, can arife = 
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the jury’s taking upon them to give a general verdict, which, as 
Mr. Hargrave bas obferved, always involves the law as well as 
act. 
ase now time that we advert to Mr. Butler, and the fhare he 
has taken in this Edition, It has been already mentioned, that 
more than half of the work has been executed by this gentleman. 
To his own acquired learning, and great induftry, he has been 
enabled to add the notes of Lord Chancellor Nottingham and 
Lord Hale on this work. With this valuable acquifition he was 
favoured by the executors of the late Lord Chief Baron Parker, 
who left in his own hand-writing a memorandum, dated 1758, 
youching for the authenticity of the notes ; thofe of Lord Note 
tingham being then in the poflefion of the Honourable Mr, 
Legge, and thofe of Lord Hale in the cuftody of Mr. Gybbon, 
befides a copy in the pofleffion of the Honourable Charles York, 
With this treafure Mr, Butler has enriched his part of this edi 
tion. We have obferved on a former occafion *, that the Pre- 
face written by this gentleman, and prefixed to the work, has 
the merit of being at once fcientific and elegant. Of the old 
law, or at leaft fome of its moft important principies refpecting 
land property, we have in that performance a fhort, yet elabo- 
rate delineation : and we fee by what an eafy and natural procefs 
the whole has been melted down into that fyftem of law and 
equity which prevails at prefent. Befide this tract, Mr. Butler 
has given a great number of notes, all drawn up with accuracy, 
and fome of great importance to the profeflors of the law. From 
thefe we fhould be willing to give copious extracts, if the limits 
of our work afforded room to do ample juftice to fo meritorious 
aneditor, But this article has extended itfelf to three of our 
Reviews, and requires now to be clofed. We eannot, bowever, 
difmifs thefe obfervations, without pointing out to the Reader 
fome paflages that deferve his attention. ‘The notes, page 244, 
b, and 245, a, on baftardy and legitimacy, contain a hiftory of 
the law on that fubject. We there find, that by che civil and 
canon law, children born before marriage are made legitimate by 
the fubfequent marriage of their parents. Mr. Butler tells us, that 
this rule was eftablifhed in the civil law by the Emperor Con- 
ftantine, and confirmed by Juftinian. In the canon law it was 
adopted by Pope Alexander III. in the year 1160, in all cafes 
where marriage was at the fpecific time competent to the parties. 
If the father, at the birth of the child, was aétually married to 
another woman, and afterwards, on the death of his wife, mar- 
ried the mother of the baftard, this fubfequent marriage would 
not legitimate the child. But this doctrine of legitimacy by a 
fubfequent marriage, was never admitted into the Englith law. 
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Till the ftatute of Merton, the queftion, whether born before oy 
after marriage, was examined before the ecclefiaftical judge; but 
after the folemn proteft made by the barons againft the introduc, 
tion of the civil and canon law in this refpedt, /pecial baflardy has 
always been triable at common law, and general baflardy alone has 
been left to the judgment of the ecclefiaftical judge, who in this 
cafe agrees with the temporal courts. It was at Merton, as we ap- 
prehend, that the barons exclaimed with one voice, ** Nolumus - 
leges Anglia mutari;” and the fame, it is hoped, will be the 
maxim of their pofterity in all inftances, except fome obfole:e 
ftatutes, and fome cafes of fummary power given to juftices of 
the peace, where the regular courfe of proceeding before a judge 
znd jury would be better for the fubject. We fhall only mention 
two other notes of Mr. Butler’s, on the nature of the eflate which the 
hufband takes in the wife’s lands of freehold or inheritance, and alfo 
upon his intere/? in her chattels real and things in atiion. Thee 
notes will be found, page 325, b, and 351, a. In thefe paf- 
fages there is much curious matter relating to the condition of 
women in feudal times, the operations of the Salic law, the ex. 
clufion of women from the throne of France, and the right of 
the Duke of Richmond to the peerage of Aubigny, granted in 
1684 tothe Dutchefs of Portfmouth, and the Duke of Richmond 
her fon. To the book itfelf we refer the inquifitive reader ; and 
we congratulate the public, that two gentlemen of diftinguifhed 
ability have exerted their labours to give a meft excellent edition 
of Coke’s Commentary on Littleton. M—y- 





Arr. XIII. Letters to and from Samuel Fohnfon, LL. D. 'To which 
are added fome Poems never before printed. Publifhed from the 
original MSS. in the Pofleffion of Heiter Lynch Piozzi. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Cadell, &c. 1788. 

N this collection we have, in a continued feries, the corre- 
] fpondence that pafled between Dr. Johnfon and Mrs. 
Thrale, from the 13th of Auguft 1765 (the date of his firft let- 
ter), tothe 8th of July 1784, in anfwer to one from that Lady, 
in which fhe announces herfelf no longer Mrs, Thrale, but the 
then new-married wife of Mr. Piozzi. 

During this whole time, a period of about nineteen years, 
Di. Jotnfon lived, for the moft part, under Mrs, Thrale’s 
roof, The Lady, and her former hufband (who appears to have 
been a very excellent man), were not only proud to have John- 
fon as their gueft, but they both entertained the warmeft triend- 
fhip for him. ‘Fhat friendfhip is here feen in its firft feeds, and 
its gradual advancement to maturity. On the part of Mr. 
Thrale it never ceafed, till his heart could beat no more, In 
Johnfon’s mind, we fee that it had taken a deep root: he conti- 
nued to lament the lofs of Mr, Thrale, and he thought of him, 
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upon all occafions, with efteem and regret. ‘To the furviving 
widow, and her children, he appears inviolably attached. His 
letters to Mrs. Thrale are continued with unremitting attention, 
and they are often in the language of the heart, full of efteem 
for her talents, admiration of her wit, and the fincereft gratitude 
for al] her kindnefs. 

Had not Johnfon Jefe a name, that, fince his death, has 
founded far and near, it is true that this publication might have 
been fpared. For what can be expected in letters, which con- 
veyed the news from Streatham to Bolt-court in Fleet-ftreet, and 
from Bolt-court back again to Streatham? Sometimes Johnfon 
wrote from Oxford, and incidentally mentioned Dr, Adams, 
Dr. Wheeler, Dr. Scott, and a few others; and in the autumn, 
frequently from Litchfield, and Afhbourne in Derbythire.’ When 
at thofe two laft places, we have heard of Lucy Porter, a “ittle 
difoloured by hoary virginity, of Mrs. Afton, and Green the apo- 
thecary, his topics teem to have heen exhaufted. At Afh- 
bourne we have a glimpfe of Dr. Taylor; and when we have 
read about his bull, and his cows, and the heir apparent of the 
bull, who promifes to inherit all the bult, and all the virtues of his 
fire, the place feems to afford, in all the fubfequent years, little 
more than a repetition of the fame fubjeét. 

At Afhbourne the moft material occurrence feems to be that 
of the man who wanted to take one of Dr. Taylor’s farms ; but 
he told the Doétor, that he had feen a bigger bull than his. Do 
you think, fays Johnfon to Mrs. Thrale, that he will get the 
farm? In a fubtequent letter he fays, * We yet hate the man 
who had feen a bigger bull than ours.” “This may be a leffon in 
the practice of life, not to thwart the ruling paffion of thofe who 
have favours in their power. 

Of letter-writing Johnfon gives his idea, which we fhall col- 
le& from different paflages : 

_© We keep writing toeach other, when, by the confeffion of both, 
there is nothing to be faid, and yet 1 find it pleafing to write.— 
When you read my letter, I fuppofe you are very proud to think how 
much you excel in the correfpondence; but you muft remember, that 
your materials are better. You have a family, and friends, and 
hopes and fears, and wifhes and averfions, and all the ingredients 
that are neceflary to the compofition of a letter. Here fit poor I, 
with nothing but my own folitary individuality; doing little, and 
fuffering no more than I have often fuffered; hearing nothing that I 
can repeat; feeing nothing thatI can relate; talking, when I do 
talk, to thofe whom you cannot regard ; and at this moment hearing 
the curfew, which you cannot hear.’—IJn another place he fays, * To 
fit down fo often with nothing to fay ; to fay fomething fo often, al- 
molt without confcioufnefs of faying, and without any remembrance 
of having faid, is a power of which I will not violate my modeity by 
boafting: but I do not believe that every body has it. Some, when 


they write to their friends, are all affection ; fome are wile and fen- 
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tentious; fome ftrain their powers for efforts of gaiety; fome write 
news, and fome write fecrets: but to make a letter without affection, 
without wifdom, without gaiety, without news, and without fecrets, 
is doubtlefs the great epiftolic ftyle. ‘There is a pleafure in corre. 
{ponding with a friend, where doubt and miftruft have no place, and 
every thing is faid as it is thought. ‘Thefe are the letters by which 
fouls are united, and by which minds, naturally in uniform, move 
each other, as they are moved themfelves. Let me know where you 
are, how you got thither, how you live there, and every thing elfe 
that one friend loves to know of another.’ 

Such is the account of the Letters before us. No general guef- 
tions of fcience or criticifm are difcuffled in the courfe of this 
correfpondence: there is little that can be faid to be interefting; 
and yet we are obliged to Mrs. Piozzi for the publication. We 
here fee Dr. Johnfon, as it were, behind the curtain, and not 
preparing to figure on the ftage; retired from the eye of the 
world, and not knowing that what he was then doing would 
ever be brought to light. We fee him in his undrefs ; that is, 
the undrefs of his mind, which, unlike that of his body, was 
never flovenly. It is true, that his words are now and then too 

igante(que for familiar letters: he talks of waters, whole ftream 
is obftrudted by protuberances, and exafperated by reverberation; 
but pompous words were natural to him, 2s well in converfation 
as in the Rambler. He faid every thing as he thought, and al- 
ways in his own ftyle. The value, therefore, of thefe Letters, 
is, that we have the man before us for near twenty years; 
we fee him in health and in fickre{s, and in all the petty bufi- 
nefs of life. From himfelf, and in his own words, we are en- 
abled to colleét the trueft and beft information. The caricature 
of Sir John Hawkins may now give way to a better picture; 
better even than that which Sir JosHua ReyNno ps has given of 
HIMSELF, becaufe Johnfon, when he here gave his own pic- 
ture, was not doing it by defign. 

That his conftitution was bad, is too evident from the account 
of himfelf for twenty years before his death, The narrative of 
illnefs cannot be very pleafing: it contains repeated accounts 
of phyfic, valerian, opiates, bleeding, fafting, voracioufnels, 
ftrawberries and cream, opium, the tea-pot, cuftard, and abfti- 
nence, Of this, much might have been {pared in the prefent 
edition ; and we wonder it was not fpared, as Mrs. Piozzi, in 
one of her letters, fays, fhe will talk no more of her own fick- 
nefs, becaufe fuch letters are no better than the labels affixed to vials 
by an apothecary’s boy. | 

But Johnfon’s chara@ter comes out fully in this collection. 
His temper, and the ebbs and flows of his ‘fpirits, are thus de- 
fcribed. Talkiog of Baretti, he fays, ‘ To be frank, he thinks 
is to be cynical, and to be independent, rude. Forgive him; 


becaufe of this behaviour, I am afraid, he learned part of me.’ 
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In another place: * Every man has his genius ; and have not you 
obferved, that my genius is always in extremes; very noify, or 
very filent; very gloomy, or very merry; very four, or very 
kind? And would not you have me follow my genius, when it 
leads me fometimes to voracity, and fometimes to abftinence ?’ 
That in a moral and religious man the fear of death fhould 
have been, at all times, fo predominant, has been matter of 
wonder witb all who have heard of Johnfon. We have this 
confirmed by hisown account. We find, {cattered up and down 


in his Jetters, the following paflages, with others of the fame 
kind : 
‘ On death we cannot always be thinking, and | fuppofe we need 
not. The thought is very dreadful! | have lived a life, which I do 
not like to review: furely I fhall in time live better. —The return of 
my birth-day, if I remember it, fills me with thoughts which it feems 
to be the general care of humanity to efcape. I can now look back 
upon three fcore and four years, in which little has been done, and 
little has been enjoyed ; a life diverfified by mifery; fpent part in 
the uggifhnefs of penury, and part under the violence of pain; in 
loomy difcontent, or importunate diftrefs, But, perhaps, I am 
better than I fhould have been, if I had been lefs aftifted. JT am 
hoping, and I am praying, that I may live better in the time to 
come, whether long or fhort, than I have yet lived; and in the fo- 
lace of this hope I endeavour to repofe.’ 

Mrs. Piozzi writes to him, that fhe is glad he is in motion: 
exercife, and fome difficulties, may keep the fancy from play- 
ing foolifh tricks: She bids him remember, that Honefty and 
Hopeful got over the river better than Chriftian and Muchafraid, 
in the Pilgrim’s Progrefs. But nothing could appeafe his fear 
of the king of terrors. He fays, 

‘ My two chemical friends died within this month : I have known 
Werthington long, and to die is dreadful! The frequency of death, 
to thofe who look on it in the leifure of Arcadia, is very dreadful. 
Jam fpiritlefs, infirm, fleeplefs, and folitary; looking back with 
forrow, and forward with terror, You know I never thought confi- 
dence, with refpect to futurity, any part of the charatter offs brave, 
awife, ora good man. Bravery has no place where it can avail no- 
thing. Wifdom impreffes ftrongly the confcioufnefs of thofe faults, 
of which it is itfelf perhaps an aggravation; and goodnefs always 
withing to be better, and imputing every deficiency to criminal ne- 
gligence, and every fault to voluntary corruption, never dares to 
fuppofe the condition of forgivenefs fulfilled, -nor what is wanting in 
the crime fupplied by penitence. Of him, who cannot rank him- 
felf among the beft, -fuch muft be his dread of the approaching trial, 
as will leave him little attention to the opinions of thofe whom he is 
ae for ever ; and the ferenity that is not felt, it can be no virtue 
0 feign.’ , | 

Such were the fcruples of Johnfon, and fuch the arguments by 
which he confirmed them! He fays to Mrs. Thrale, * Write to 
me no more about dying with _ when you fee] what I have 
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felt in approaching eternity, you will know the folly.” The 
Lady, however, ventures once more to advife him on the fubje@ ; 
‘If courage is a noble and generous quality, let us exert it to 
the laft, and at the laft. If faith is a Chriftian virtue, let us 
willingly receive and aceept that fupport it will moft furely be. 
ftow ; and do permit me to repeat thofe words, with which { 
know not why you were difpleafed: Let us leave behind us the bef 
example that we can.’ This is furely found philofophy, and itis 
to be regretted that Johnfon did not, or perhaps from conftitu- 
tional defe&t could not, adopt it, His fcruples continued, and 
his fear of death haunted his imagination to the laft: it ftuck to 
his laft fand. 

Notwithftanding thefe gloomy apprehenfions, his mind was 
at times brightened with gaiety. Hear how: he advifes Mrs. 
Thrale about mixing with the world, and going tothe Regatta: 

* I have jufthad your fweet letter, and am glad that you are to be 
at the regatta, You know how little I love to have you left out of 
any fhining part of life. You will fee a fhow with philofophic fu- 
periority, and therefore may fee it fafely. It is eafy to talk of fitting 
at home contented, when others are feeing or making fhows. But 
not to have been where it is fuppofed, and feldom fuppofed falfely, 
that all would go if they could; to be able to fay nothing, when 
every one is talking ; to have no opinion, when every one is judg, 
ing; to hear exclamations of rapture, without power to deprefs; to 
liften to falfehoods, without right to contradict; is, after all, a ftate 
of temporary inferiority, in which the mind is rather hardened by 
ftubbornnefs, than fupported by fortitude. If the world be worth 
winning, let us enjoy it; if itis to be defpifed, let us defpife it by 
conviction. But the world is not to be defpifed, but as it is com- 
pared with fomething better. Company isin itfelf better than foli- 
tude, and pleafure better than indolence, Ex nihilo nibil fit, fays the 
moral as well as the natural philofopher. By doing nothing, and 
by knowing nothing, no power of doing good can be obtained. He 
mutt mingle with the world that defires to be ufeful. Every new 
{fcene imprefles new ideas, enriches the imagination, and enlarges 
the power of reafon, by new topics of comparifon, You that have 
feen the regatta will have images, which we who mifs it muft want, 
and no intellectual images are without ufe. But when you are in this 
fcene of fplendor and gaiety, do not let one of your fits of negli- 
gence fteal upon you. Hoc age is the great rule, whether you are 
{tating the expences of your tamily, learning f{cience or duty from 3 
folio, or floating on the Thames in a fancied drefs.’ 

It has been taid of Johnfon, that his fight was fo imperfect, 
as to make it probable that he never faw the face of his wife. 
But the following. paflages. were furely written by aman, who 
faw, and could diftinguith : 

‘ Our journey was, for many miles, along a military way, upon 
the. banks of Lough Nefs, a water about eighteen miles long, but 
not I thjnk half amile broad. The rock, out of which the road 
wasicpt, was'covered with birch trees, fern, and heath. The lake 
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below was beating its bank by a gentle wind, and the rocks beyond 
the water on the right ftood fometimes horrid and wild, and fome- 
times opened into a kind of bay, in which there was a fpot of cul- 
tivated ground, yellow with corn *.’ In another place, he fays of a 
lady, ‘ She dreffes her head very high, and has manners fo lady-like, 
that I with her head-drefs was lower.’ And again, at Aberdeen, 
«they fhewed their libraries, which were not very fplendid, but fome 
manufcripts were fo exquifitely penned, that I wifhed my dear mif- 


trefs to have feen them.’ 
ohnfon’s benevolence and extenfive charity are well known, 


but feen, perhaps, in no inftance fo much as in his domeftic be- 
haviour. His fituation in his own houfe, amidft his contentious 
inmates, was far from pleafant, as appears in his defcription of 
the people about him. ‘ We have tolerable concord at home, 
but nolove. Williams hates every body: Levet hates Defmou- 
lines, and does not love Williams. Defmoulines hates them 
both. Poll loves none of them.’—* Difcord and difcontent reign 
in my humble habitation, as in the palaces of monarchs. Mr. 
Levet and Mrs. Defmoulines have vowed eternal hate. Levet 
is the more infidious, and wants me to turn her out.’—* Difcord 
keeps her refidence in this habitation, but fhe has for fome time 
been filent: we have much malice, but no mifchief. Levet is 
rather a friend to Williams, becaufe be hates Defmoulines more. 
A thing that he fheuld hate more than Defmoulines, is not to 
be found. ‘There is as much malignity amongft us, as can well 
fubfift without any thought of daggers or poifons.”—* Mrs. 
Williams and Mrs. Defmoulines have had a fcold, and Williams 
was going away, but | bid her not turn tail, and fhe came back, 
and rather got the upper hand. Mr. Levet, who thinks his an- 
cient rights invaded, ftands at bay, fierce as ten furies.” And 
yet with thefe people Johnfon continued to live: they were poor, 
and he therefore endured them: he even continued to love both 
Williams and Levet to the Jaft. What his benevolence was may 
be colle&ted from the following fhort but beautiful defcription of 
a female, who had, it feems, a cancer in her breaft: * She 
called on me, on Saturday laft, with that fond and tender ap- 
plication, which is natural to mifery, when it looks at every 
body for that help which no body can give.’ . 

That he had ftrong and lively fentiments of friendfhip and 
gratitude nobody can doubt, who reads the various paflages in 
the letters before us, where he expreffes his regard for the Thrale 
family, and his fenfe of their goodnefs. 

* To be without friendfhip, is to be without one of the firft com- 
forts of our prefent ftate. To have no affiftance from other minds in 
refolving doubts, in appeafing fcruples, in balancing deliberations, 
8a very wretched deftitution. Life has, upon the whole, fallen 
fhort, very fhort, of my early expetation: but the acquifition of 
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* See alfo his defcription of the Staffordthire canal, Letter 34. 
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fuch a friendfhip, at an age when new friendfhips are feldom ac. 
quired, is fomething better than the general courfe of things pives q. 
man a right to expect. I think on it with great delight, and I am 
not very apt to be delighted.’—* I find nothing to withdraw my af. 
fe&tion from that place, which your kindnefs and Mr. Thrale’s a}. 
lows me to call my home.’—‘ Though I propofe to come home to. 
morrow, I could not omit to tell you how much [ think myfelf fa. 
voured by your notice. Every man defires to keep thofe friends, 
whom he is proud to have gained ; and I count the friendship of your 
houfe among the felicities of life.’ 

To Mrs. Thrale he fays, ¢ To fee and hear you, is always to 
hear wit, and fee virtue.” His letters on the death of Mrs, Sa- 
Jufbury (mother of Mrs, Piozzi), and of Mr. Thrale’s eldet 
fon, are at once moral and pathetic. They flow from a man 
who loved them, and the furviving family. His folicitude for 
Mr. Thrale during a long illnefs, and his feelings at his death, 
do honour to the memory of Mr. Thrale, and to Johnfon’s 
gratitude and fenfibility : 

« No death fince that of my wife has ever oppreffed me like this. 
But let us remember, that we are in the hands of him, who knows 
when to give and when to take away; who will lock upon us with 
mercy through all our variations of exiftence, and who invites to call 
on him in the day of trouble. Call upen him in this great revolu- 
tion of life, and call with confidence. You will there find comfort 
for the paft, and fupport for the future. He that has given you 
happinefs in marriage, to a degree of which, without perfonal know- 
lode, I fhould have thought the defcription fabulous, can give you 
another mode of happinefs as a mother, and at laft, the happinefs 
of lofing all temporal cares in the thoughts of an eternity in heaven.’ 
—He adds, ‘1 am afraid of thinking what I have loft: 1 never had 
fuch a friend before.’ 

Johnfon’s friendthip for Mrs, Thrale continued without inter- 
ruption, on his part, to the laft letter that he wrote to her. He 
feems, at times, to think that her regard for him is abated, and 
a letter of kindnefs from that lady appears to have revived and 
comforted him. After lamenting the lofs of Williams and Le- 
vet, he fays, * Such fociety | had with them; and fuch I had— 
where I am never likely to have it more. When I came to ** love 
and honefr,” in your letter, I faid to myfelf, ** How lov’d, how 
honour’d once, avails me not.” Shall we never again exchange 
our thoughts by the fire-fide ? 

His laft letter, 8th July 1784, is direled to Mrs. Piozzi, 
who had then announced her marriage to him. He fays, $1 
breathe out one figh more of tendernefs, perhaps ufelefs, but at 
Jeaft fincere.’ He gives her his beft advice, and adds, * The 
tears ftand in my eyes !’ 

In this review of Dr. Johnfon’s Letters, we are glad to find 


the picture, which, without intending it, he has left of him- 


felf, to be that of aman, who, to great intellectual powers, added 
extraordinary 
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extraordinary piety, and many excellent moral qualities. ‘That 
fach aman had friends, who honoured him, and were ready 
with their affiftance, if occafion required it, noone will wonder. 
Of Lord Thurlow’s generous offer the world has heard, and that 
nobleman rofe by it in the efteem of mankind. Such actions 
give a luftre to talents and high ftation. Lord Somers is ho- 
noured to this day as the patron of Addifon, and the prefent 
Chancellor, as the friend of Johnfon. One inftance more may 
be added. We find in thefe Letters, that a friend fent to John- 
fon’s phyfician to enquire whether his long train of illnefs had 
brought him into any difficulties for want of money, with an in- 
vitation to fend to him for what occafion required. ‘ Since you 
cannot guefs,’ fays Johnfon, ‘I will tell you that the generous 
man was GERARD HaMILTON. I returned him a very thank- 
ful and refpectful letter.” Thefe are the actions that do honour 
to human nature. 

We have made very few quotations from Mrs. Thrale’s Let- 
ters, but in juftice to that Jady we muft fay, that they are writ- 
ten with elegance and vivacity, and that they exhibit a mind 
enriched with literature, and provided with a plentiful ftore of 
images. Our bufinefs was chiefly with Johnfon; and after fee- 
ing him ftruggle with illnefs and morbid melancholy, it refrefhes 
our imagination to hear him fay, almoft at the clofe of life, 
‘ Attention and refpeét give pleafure, however late, or however 
ufelefs. But they are not ufelefs, even when they are late: it 
is reafonable to rejoice, as the day declines, to find that it has 


been {pent with the approbation of mankind.’ MY 
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Art. XIV. Mémoires d’ Agriculture, &c. i. e. Memoirs of Agri- 


culture, &c. Publifhed by the Royal Society of Agriculture at 
Paris. Vols. Il. III. IV. and V. 8vo. Continued. See Rev, 


for February, p. 154—157. 
HE sth Memoir in Vol. II. is by AZ. Parmentier, —On the 


advantages to be derived from the flour trade in France. 
It would feem that it is, even at this day, a general practice 
in many places, for the confumers of grain to buy wheat from 
the farmer, in {mall quantities, as they want it, and to have it 
ground at the mill on their own account. Where this practice 
prevails, few arguments need be employed to prove that many 
advantages would refult to the community, were circumftances 
fuch, as that the confumers of grain could at all times find flour 
in the market properly forted, fo as to obtain the precife quan- 
tity of the kind which they wanted. J/. Parmentier, how- 
¢ver, feems to have no idea of the circumftances that might 
tend to induce mankind, without conftraint of any fort, But 
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merely as a method of augmenting their wealth, to carry on 
bufinefs in this train. It is a long Memoir, and will be unin. 
terefting to all readers, except thofe who with to compare the 
internal ftate of that country with our own, or others, The 
commerce of grain was probably in the fame ftate, or nearly {o, 
in England, under Elizabeth, as it appears to be in France at 
this day. JZ. Parmentier here aflerts, that flour properly ground, 
and forted, may be kept fweet, without trouble, in bags, for 
feveral years. In this refpeét he is certainly in a great miftake. 

M. Brouffinet, in the 6th Memoir, recommends Spanith 
broom, Spartium junceum Linn. as a ufeful food for fheep in 
winter; but from the following Memoir, by AZ. Thoret, it ap. 
pears, -that this {pecies of broom, like the other varieties of this 
plant, occafions certain difeafes among the fheep who feed ficely 
upon it. We are likewife told in this Memoir, that the young 
fhoots of Spanifh broom yield a kind of filament of the nature of 
hemp, which may be made into ropes, but thefe ropes are not 
near fo ftrong as others of the fame kind made of hemp. if ever 
this plant fhould be cultivated for the fake of thefe filaments, 
probably it will be for the manufacture of coarfe paper. We 
have never heard that this has been tried. 

The eighth Memoir, by J. Chabert, treats of a difeafe to 
which fheep are liable, efpecially in warm climates, called & 
Fourchet ; a kind of lamenefs in the feet, which proves fatal, if 
not relieved in time. 7. Chabert gives an excellent anatomical 
defcription of the feat of this difeafe, its fymptoms, and method 
of cure. This difeafe is, fortunately for us, not very commoa 
in England, 

M. le Baron de Courcet, in the oth Memoir, favours the Pub- 
lic with fome obfervations on vegetation, in which we meet with 
nothing particularly interefting. He is of opinion, that deep- 
rooting trees draw their nourifhment chiefly, if not entirely, 
by the fibrous roots that run along the furface of the ground; 
and that the tap roots are only of ufe to keep the trees fteady. 
There is fome probability in this conjec?ure: experiments are here 
wanting. 

The volume is concluded with mifcellaneous obfervations, 
made in the generality of Paris during the three months included 
in this volume :—~a valuable part of the publication. 

Trimeftre d’Hiver—or Winter Quarter, (Vol. III.) for the 
months of January, February, and March 1786. 

This number is preceded by a difcourfe pronounced at the 
meeting of the Society, on the 30th of March 1786, by MZ. le Duc 
de Charoft. From this difcourfe we learn many particulars re- 
{peCting the efforts that have been made by the King and Go- 
vernment of France, for promoting the advancement of agricul- 
ture, Their zeal is great, and we hope it will not foon diminith. 
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The King himfelf, we are told, orders a courfe of experiments 
in agriculcure to be conduéted under his own eye, by the Abd¢é 
Texier. The prime minifter, we alfo learn, is a director of the 
Society, and attends its meetings; many other of the principal 
oficers of the crown, the chiet nobility, and members of the 
Academy of Sciences, are proud to be enrolled among the active 
members of the Society of Agriculture; and a farm is appro- 
priated by the ftate for making fuch experiments as the directors 
uf the fociety fhall fee neceflary. Such exertions to promote 
this moft ufeful art deferve the higheft applaufe. We only re- 

ret that the ftate of France does not yet admit that thofe who 
live by cultivating the foil thould contribute their quota to this 
ufeful undertaking ; without which affiftance we fear that the 
cforts of men of literature and high rank, will be, in a great 
meafure, fruitlefs, and gradually abate. Why does our govern- 
ment, which is fo happily circumftanced at prefent in regard to 
the vigorous exertions of our hufbandmen, refufe to afford them 
thofe aids of which they would be difpofed fo readily to avail 
themfelves? The ftudy of botany has been greatly promoted 
by the eftablifhment of public botanic gardens. But we have 
never yet had, in this country, a fingle farm appropriated by 
the Public for experimental agriculture, though it is now well 
known, that without accurate experiments many of the moft 
important facts in agriculture muft long remain entirely hypo- 
thetical, and that many of thefe experiments require fo much 
attention, care, and time, to complete them, as forbid us to ex- 
pect that they can ever be properly made by individuals. 

The fecond article, by AZ. Brouffonet, contains an account of 
the progrefs of agriculture in France during the preceding year. 
This article gives a very diftinét view of many minute particulars 
refpecting the domeftic economy of the peafantry, and the pre- 
fent ftate of hufbandry, in France; and will afford excellent 
materials for the political philofopher. 

In the third Memoir, AZ. Daubenton communicates to his 
countrymen feveral particulars refpecting the improvement of 
the breed of fheep in France: a fubjeét which has’ engaged the 
attention of this patriotic philofopher, for almoft twenty years 
paft. It does not appear that his efforts have been attended with 
all the fuccefs that could be defired. He recommends the pur- 
chafing of rams by: government in Spain, Holland, and Eng- 
land, and diftributing them gratis among the poor farmers ; but 
when we compare the effect of this mode of procedure, with 
that which is pradtifed in fome parts of this country, where we 
are aflured, from good authority, that four or five hundred 
guineas have been paid by an actual farmer for a fingle ram, we 
muft fee that the progrefs of improvement in thefe two cafes will 
be extremely diffimilar. 
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The fourth Memoir, on refinous trees, by M1. le Marquis a 
Turgot, contains an account of feveral experiments made with 
a view to propagate different trees of this clafs by grafting, by 
Jayers, and by cuttings; a few of them have fucceeded in alj 
thefe methods: but as this fuccefs was always gbtained with 
difficulty, it may be confidered rather as a matter of curiofity 
than of utility, by the practical agriculturift. 

In the sth Memoir, 47. Thouin points out the advantages 
that may be obtained by introducing the culture of feveral kinds 
of trees from foreign countries, and fubjoins a very complete ca. 
talogue of trees which have been naturalized in France. The 


trees in this catalogue are divided into three clafles. The fir . 


clafs comprehends thofe which ripen their feeds, and grow there 
naturally from feeds cafually fhaken, as well as if they bad been 
natives of the country: thefe areten in number. The fecond 
clafs contains thofe trees which ripen their feeds, in France, 
hut require to be cultivated: thefe are 112 in number. The 
third clafs includes thofe which have not yet completely fru@i- 
fied in France ; they are in all 49 in number: fhrubs, and un. 
der-fhrubs, are not included, as thefe are intended to furnifha 
feparate article. To render this lift of trees complete, the in- 
genious Author gives alfo a feparate lift of trees that are natives 
of France. The number in this laft divifion is 79. 

Of thefe, 19 kinds grow naturally only in the fouthern parts 
of France ; and the 60 others grow indifferently in every part of 
the kingdom. ; 

Of the total number 79, 23 are trees of the firft magnitude, 
or from 60 to 120 feet high; 14 of the fecond fize, from 30 to 
60 feet in height; and 42 of the third fize, from 15 to 20 feet. 

Of all thefe trees only 18 are ufually cultivated in large fo- 
refts, or extenfive plantations; and of thefe 18 trees, 5 are 
fit for marfhy land, g for dry or ftony foils, and 4 only are 
proper for high mountains, 

This Memoir contains many curious obfervations, and a con- 
fiderable degree of ufeful information, 

The fixth Memoir is on propagating potatoes by feeds; by 
M. Parmentier. Great exeitions have been made’by this gentle- 
man to introduce the culture of this valuable plant into France, 
He here mentions a particular difeafe to which potatoes have 
been liable for fome years paft in the duchy of Deux-ponts, and 
in the-Palatinate. The plant in thefe parts, he fays, inftead of 
producing bulbs, only affords unproductive fibres. This he fup- 
pofes is occafioned by a degeneracy of the plant, in confequence 
of its being long cultivated by cuttings and not from feeds. He 
imagines the difeafe will be removed by raifing potatoes anew 
from feed. This theory is not new, but we have met with no 
facts that tend to confirm it; and could mention many that 
feem 
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fee to oppofe it. We could even ftate fome faéts that would 

o far to prove that the difeafe itfelf, which he mentions, may 
te occafioned by the very means here recommended to guard 
againft it. But this is not a place to enter into thefe inveftiga- 
tionss It would, however, have been a proper object of dif- 
cufion for our academician. 

Memoir 7th, on a method of watering meadows, &c. By 
M. Defmarets. Ic is furprifing that this mode of improving land 
fhould have been fo feldom praétifed, either in Great Britain or 
in France. Mr. Bakewell, fo well known in England for his 
many important improvements in agriculture, is, we believe, 
almoft the only perfon in this country who has carried on this 
mode of improvement, to any confiderable degree, by art. It 
feems to be yet lefs known in France. And we are forry to ob- 
ferve, towards the end of this Memoir, that the Public is like 
to lofe the benefit of it, by oppofition from the proprietors of 
mills. 

The next paper, by JZ. [Abbé Teffier, defcribes a fuccefsful 
attempt to convert a ufelefs wafte into a profitable meadow. The 
bafis of the improvement, is draining, and J/evelling the furface. 

Memoir gth, by MV. Saint ‘Jean de Crive-Caur, concerning 
the culture and ufes of the falfe Acacia (Robinia pfeudo-acacia, 
Linn.) in the United States of North America, is long and in- 
terefting, The particulars of this eflay are too many to admit of 
being here inferted. 7, Saint ‘fean talks of this tree in terms 
of the warmeft approbation. It grows, we are told, very fakt ; 
the foil it. thrives beft in is fand. Its fhade not only does not 
deftroy other plants, but it fo encourages the growth of grafs and 
other herbs, as, in a fhort time, to cover with a clofe fward 
even moving fands on which it has been planted. Its roots 
alfo run along the furface, and fend up fuckers on every fide, in 
fuch abundance, as to fix and fecure the foil on the banks of 
rivers, fo as to prevent the encroachments of the ftream; its 
wood is fo good for fhip-building, and innumerable other ufes, 
as to render it of ineftimable value. The following anecdote 
will ferve to fhow that the praifes he beftows on this tree are not 
without foundation. 

A farmer in Long Ifland planted, in the year of his marriage, 
an old worn-out ficld, of fourteen acres, with this acacia, re- 
folving not to touch it till his firft child fhould be of age to 
marry. His eldeft fon, when 22 years old, withing to fettle by 
himfelf, applied for affiftance to his father; who then fold out 
of this wood, to a fhipmafter, timber to the value of £. 6250 
[French livres, we prefume; if fo, about 260 pounds fterling], 
which he gave to his fon to purchafe a plantation in the county 
of Lancafter. Three years afterward he fold as much as brought 
the fame fum, with which he portioned a daughter. In fine, 
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without any other refource than the fale of wood from thefe 
fourteen acres, planted in the year of his marriage, he has pro. 
vided for all his family, and the wood continues to be fil} 
equally productive. 

The wood of this tree is not only ftrong, but extremely 
durable. Our Author examined a ftake of it, which had 
been driven into the ground in the year 1696, and was taken 
out in 1774. It was 15 inches fquare. ‘ I examined it in every 
part,’ fays he, ‘ with the greateft care, and found it every 
where entirely found, except an inch or two near the furface of 
the earth.” 

The tree can be readily propagated by feeds, and when once 
eftablifhed, abundance of plants may be obtained by cutting its 
roots near the furface of the ground. Does this tree bear the 
open air well in this country? We think we have feen fome 
trees of this fort, of a confiderable fize, near Epfom in Surry,—Ie 
is liable to have its branches broke off by the wind, when plant- 
ed in a very expofed fituation. Does not this fpecies, on the 
whole, deferve the attention of government ? 

M. Fougeroux de Bonderoy communicates, in the next article, 
fome fingular facts refpecting a particular kind of red earth, 
found in the Gdtinois. From fome experiments, that require to 
be repeated with greater care, it would feem, that if fheep be 
folded on this kind of foil, it occafions a particular difeafe, 
known only in that part of the country. Farther elucidations 
concerning it may be expected. 

The laft Memoir in this volume is a Report of 44M. Par- 
wmentier, Cadet de Vaux, & Brocq, concerning the moft effeQual 
means of purifying wheat infeéted with {mut, fo as to render it 
wholefome in bread, &c. Moft of our Readers, we prefume, 
are acquainted with the many experiments made on the fubject 
of fmutty wheat by M. Tillet, and the method he has confe- 
quently prefcribed for rendering wheat that had been infected 
with {mut fit for feed. M. Tillet’s receipt for cleanfing /eed wheat 
is, to wafh it well in pure water, and afterward to immerfe it 
in a folution of potafh, rendered cauftic by a {mall addition of 
quicklime ; and we embrace this opportunity of informing our 
Readers, that many experiments and obfervations, which inci- 
dentally occur in this work, tend to prove that the remedy is 
quite efficacious. The purpofe of the prefent inquiry, however, 
being to afcertain the beft method of preferving wheat for bread- 
corn, M. Tillet’s cauftic lye could not be employed, ‘The aca- 
demicians, however, after examining a variety of methods prac- 
tifed for this purpofe, find that none prove fo efficacious as fimple 
wafhing with plain water—a procedure that, we believe, is very 
univerfally adopted in England. Mk 
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M. le Baron de Courfet begins, in Vol. III. a courfe of me- 
teorological obfervations, which he propofes regularly to publifh 
in future. They have been made at his chateau, fituated be- 
tween the High and the Low Boulonnois, about four leagues 
from the neareft part of the Britifh Channel. Thefe meteoro- 
logical obfervations are accompanied by judicious remarks on the 
effect of the peculiarities of weather on vegetation, and every 
other object connected with rural affairs. They difplay not lefs 
the genius, than the unwearied application and accuracy, of the 
Author. We would gladly have enriched our Mifcellany with 
fome extracts from this paper, but our narrow limits do not ad- 
mit of it. We muft therefore only acknowledge, that we have 
not met with any thing of the fort that has afforded us fo much 
fatisfaiion ; and give it as our opinion, that if the Author fhall 
continue his obfervations with the fame care for a feries of years, 
the world will be much indebted to him. Should others, who 
are qualified for the tafk, be induced by his example to do the 
like in many other countries, the naturalift, the phyfical ob- 
ferver, and the rural ceconomift, would derive the moft effential 
benefit from their united labour. We fhall only farther add, 
that his plan would be yet more perfect, if along with the 
range and variations of the barometer and thermometer, the 
continuance and direction of the winds, the number of the days 
of froft, of rain, of fnow, and of fair weather, which our 
Author here fpecifies, could alfo be given the quantity of rain 
and of water evaporated, the force of the winds, and the drynefs 
or moifture of the air, To the ftudent in phyfics, too, it might 
on fome occafions be defirable to know the difference of the 
heat and cold at the different hours of night as well as day, asa 
variation in thefe refpeéts may produce confiderable effe&ts on 
the ceconomy of particular plants; but thefe difquifitions are 
too nice to be recommended in general. The value of this work, 
however, does not fo much confift in the meteorological part of 
thefe obfervations, which may perhaps be equalled by thofe 
of many other obfervers, as in the ufe that is made of thefe 
facts, by marking the effeéts of the different variations that take 
place, on the progrefs of vegetation, the ceconomy of particular 
plants and animals, and the way in which thefe effeéts may be 
obviated or diminifhed. It is in this point of view we warmly 
recommend thefe Obfervations to the attention of our Readers. 

This volume, like the former, concludes with phyfical ob- 
fervations on different branches of rural ceconomy in the Gene- 
rality of Paris, by M. M. Thouin & Brouffonet, which highly de- 
ferve the attention of the curious, 

[To be concluded in our next. ] An— fle 
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Art. 1s. 4 General Plan of Parochial and Provincial Police: With 
Infirections to Overfeers and Conftables, for better regulating their 
re{pective Parifhes, &c. &c. By William Man Godfchall Eq. of 
Wefton Houfe in Surry, one of His Majefty’s Juftices of the Peace 
for that County. 8vo. 23. Payne, &c. 1787. 


E have ever been of opinion, that the alleged defeéts of our 
Jaws of police, and for the regulation of the poor, were more 
owing to the fupinenefs of. thofe who ought to fee them executed, 
than to any imperfection in the written law. This opinion has 
occafionally been confirmed by the fuccefsful exertions of vigilant 
magiftrates, and by the acknowledgment of thofe who have written 
concerning their own powers and proper duties. A juftice of the 
peace hath as much influence in his particular neighbourhood as he 
leafes to exert, and if he fets a true value on the diftinétion of his 
charaéter,,,he will imprefs all the fubordinate officers of the police 
under his cognizance, with the requifite degree of vigilance to in- 
force good parochial government. 

Such are alfo the fentiments of the prefent very intelligent writer ; 
who does not complain of the want of proper laws, but of the negli- 

-gent execution of thofe in being. After infifting on the neceffity of 
executing thofe laws calculated to fupprefs immorality, he adds: 

‘ The foregoing are the means which, after very deliberate con- 
fideration, feem the moft likely to eftablifh that peace, order, and 
fecurity, which conftitute the happinefs of the fubje&t, and is the 
confiant aim and endeavour of every wife and indulgent government. 
But thefe means will not execute themfelves; they muft be put in 
motion by fome anxious and active principle, and continued fo by a 
conftant fuperintending care and attention ; which are qualities not 
to be expected from a numerous unconneéted body of men, but 
may be exacted from an officer created on purpofe to prevent the 
ftream of juftice from ftagnating, and to continue tts courfe uninter- 
rupted from the fupreme executive power, to the fubordinate ma- 
giltrates, and thence through the lower officers and minifters to the 
people. In all great cities, where crimes have been found to in- 
creafe from a languid execution of the law, one or more officers of 
this kind would be found efficacious, to give vigour to the laws, and 
reftore relaxed difcipline; and in counties and diftri€ts next adjoin- 
ing to the metropolis, a magiflrate of this fort will be abfolutely ne- 
ceflary, to co-operate with, and affit his neighbours, and alfo to repel 
or fecare the number of rogues his diftrict will otherwife be over-run 
with: without one or more fuch immediately refponfible officers, 
this plan can certainly never be executed, the law mutt continue a 
dead letter, offences and excrmities will continue and increafe ; but 

» if, in evely county, according to its fize, there were two, three, or 
four juflices, elected by a majority of the acting magiftrates approv- 
ed by the king, with inftructions from the fecretary of ftate for the 
home 
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home department, to view their refpective diftricts twice every year, 
and to take efpecial note of roads, bridges, ale-houfes, gaming- 
tables, profanation of the Lord’s day, tippling in time of divine fer- 
vice, drovers of cattle, horfe-courfers, flage-coaches, and waggons, 
and every article of «ifcipline and police, and report them to the 
fecretary of ftate, and to the Chriitmas and Mid {ummer {-flions, their 
exertions mult be generally beneficial. Thefe officers might be ftyled 
juitices general, fhould attend a!l benches in the county, and com- 
municate to their brethren whatever they obferve worthy of notice. 
So fyftematic a regulation would demonitrate, that government was 
earneft and anxious to reform the manners of the people, and would 
excite in magiftrates an a¢tivity and emulation to promote fo defirable 
ends. Such meafures would give new life tothe law, and bring 
juftice and juftices much into fafhion. However, the whole is {ub- 
mitted to better judgments, with a very fincere wifh, that fuch 
means may be adopted, as may be moft beneficial to the public.’ 

But if the bench of juftice has caught the infection it was intended 
to cure, if habits of diffipation, {porting abroad, cards and jollity at 
home, render the office of magiitracy a burden, how can we hope 
that any of them wil! act more vigilantly under an extent of duty ? 
Great care ought to be taken to keep our plans of police, and indeed 
all other:public bufinefs, from being too complicated. ‘To create 
new officers over enlarged jurifdictions, does not promife fo well, as 
for each magiftrate and parifh officer to be vigilant in their refpective 
fituations. Small jurifdictions can be more attentively watched than 
larger. | 
Our author fees the fubje& of reformation in a true point of view, 
and urges the utility of preventing crimes, which, as he obferves, is 
to be performed by a ftrict attention to the rifing generation of the 

oor; and the hints he offers to this end well deferve the attention 
of all gentlemen, who, to the credit of being magiftrates, think the 
reputation of being good magiltrates worth the attainment. | 

The general initrudtions given to the refpective officers mentioned 
in the title page, are well conceived, as containing the outlines of 
their duties, divefted of legal terms, tautology, and confufion ; and 
though they muf after all have occafional recourfe to ftatute direc- 
tions, yet thefe familiar inftructions will ferve as good keys to the aéts 


they are obliged to confult. 
‘ 


Art. 16. A Principal Caufe of the Miferies of the Poor, and of their 


great Expence to the Public; fhewn, in hopes of getting thefe 
Evils in fome Meafure obviated. Addrefled to Thomas Gilbert 
Efq. Member for Litchfield. 8vo. 6d. Rivingtons. 1787. 
This little pamphlet is penned by a well-meaning writer, who in-~ 
veighs with great juftice againit the {warms of petty alehoufes that 
infeft all our towns, and deprave and impoverith the labouring poor. 
Thete he terms ¢ funday fchools,’ that fitally counteract thofe we are 
new eftablithing for children ; and the keepers of them he ftyles, 
wet-nuries to the gallows.’ ‘They are certainly academies of vice, 
that poifon the morals of all the lower orders in fociety, and contri- 
bute, more than can well be conceived, to fill our workhoufes with 


crowds of diffoluse paupers. 
Aaz2 N. Poor 
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Art. 17. Defence of the Statute paffed in the 43d of Elizabeth, con. 
cerning the Employment and Relief of the Poor; with Propofals 
forenforcing it. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1788. 

After a commentary on the feveral provifions for employing, fups 
porting, and regulating the poor, as prefcribed in the famous ftatute 
43 Eliz. the writer argues, and we think juftly, the wifdom and 
efficacy of that law, if it were duly carried into execution ; and js 
apprehenfive, that new fchemes to take the management of the poor 
out of the hands of the middling ranks of the people, who chiefly 
contribute to the revenue raifed for them, may generate difgutfts to 
thwart the execution of fuch laws. Hence, before we caft afide the 
wifdom of our anceftors, he is for pafling a law to inforce a fulfil- 
ment of official duties under it; he would fine juftices who, after 
procuring their appointments, neglect to act ; he would inflict the pe. 
nalties prefcribed by that act; and if, at the end of this term, the 
43d of Eliz. ftrily adhered to, were pronounced defective, it might 
then, he adds, give way to Mr. Gilbert’s plan. 


‘ 
Art. 18. Odferwations preliminary to a propofed Amendment of the 

Poor Laws. By William Young Efg. F.R.S. & M.P. 8vo, 

1s. 6d. Robfon. 17588. 

The particular regulations recommended by Mr. Young, appear 
to be more falutary than the general principle by which they are in- 
troduced, and which, to preferve confillency, ought to govern them.. 

‘ The progrefs of manners,’ he remarks, ‘ the growth of arts and 
of luxuries, the facility of communication with the capital; and, 
confequent to thefe, a partial dereliction of country refidence, the 
confolidation of farms, and the practice of enclofures, have within 
this century each and together operated in effecting a revolution in 
our fyitem of labour and induftry, which the code of laws relat- 
ing thereto fhould follow and keep pace with.’ 

But how the laws are to keep pace with the relaxation of manners, 
is not fufficiently clear; that they are not meant to be rendered more 
rigid and fevere, appears from what he urges in another place, where 
he fays, ‘ To attempt any fumptuary inftitutions, or reftri€tive laws, 
which would ftrike at the matured manners, and rooted habits, prac- 
tice, and interefts of men, would be vifionary in the extreme.’ If 
Jaws are to yield to growing habits of licentioufnefs, and be accom- 
modated to the depravity of the day, they will but accelerate the 
public ruin; for with refpect to this particular fubjeét, we will cite 
Mr. Young’s quotation from Blackftone, where he fays, ‘* The fur- 
ther any fubfequent plans have departed from the original inftitution, 
the more impracticable, and even pernicious, their vifionary attempts 
have proved.” 

However thefe feparate paflages may feem to clafh when brought 
together, the author’s declaration is intitled to our belief, where he 
reconciles them by faying ; ‘ Having deprecated a change of {yftem, 
a revifion, amendment, and ftrengthening of the ancient fyftem is 

the alternative I adopt. If in any cafe I fhould go fomewhat fur- 
ther, it would be to bend and adapt it to the viciffitudes of manners, 
of intercourfe, of arts, of trade, and of policy, which in the courfe of 
ages 
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ages have imperceptibly gained footing within this country, as they 


ever will in a great nation, progreflive to the fummits of {plendor 


and of refinement.’ 
This gentleman, as well as every other perfon who duly confiders 


the fubject, pays his acknowledgments to Mr. Gilbert for the un- 
remitted attention he has beftowed on this momentous fubjec&t ;_ with- 
out confidering thefe acknowledgments as in any meaiure binding 
our approbation to the new fyftem recommended ; a fyitem which 
many fenfible perfons confider as too complicated and hazardous to 
be accepted in exchange for old, eftablifhed, and familiar methods. 

Subjeét to the diftinétions alluded to, Mr. Young argues with no 
lefs policy than humanity, againft the removal of induftrious poor, 
from the apprehenfion of their becoming chargeable; and it is cer- 
tainly a cruel act, in a double view, to drive a mechanic from a fitue- 
ation where he can exercife his ingenuity, to a place where he mutt 
probably hang a dead weight on fociety. 

The private funds raifed by box clubs, and other prudential affo- 
ciations, meet with our author’s approbation; fo that he wifhes to 
fubjeét them to legal regulation, to fecure the application of their ftock 
to the deftined purpofes; but the expedient of farming the Poor, he 
confiders asa meafure big with evils; and, like the preceding writer, 
aims to ferve both the public and the poor, by calling back church- 
wardens and overfeers, to a due attention to, and ftri&t execution of, 
their refpective trufts. WA 


Art. 19. Ob/ervations on various Plans offered to the Public, for the 
Relief of the Poor. By the Rev. Joieph Townfend, Rector of 
Pewfey in Wiltthire. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 1788. 

This gentleman thinks himfelf warranted in affirming, ‘ That the 
Poor, when, collected, coft three times as mach as in their own cot 
tages, and do not half the work:’ and under this perfuafion, while 
he pays all due acknowledgment to Mr. Gilbert’s perfevering zeal, 
he cannot agree with him in his incorporation {cheme, and diftrict 
government, 

The requifites he fpecifies, as the teft of a good law for the regu- 
lation of the poor, are thus expreffed : 

‘ Whatever fcheme is offered to the public, for relieving the dif- 
trefles of the poor, how f{pecious foever in its appearanre, will never 
hear to be examined and difcuffed, unlefs it be agreeable to thefe 
moft obvious principles ; 

‘rit. Every man fhould have the firft claim on the produce of his 
own labour and frugality. 

‘2d. Men will never work fo cheerfully, fo hard, fo well, nor make 
fuch favings for others as for themfelves. 

‘3d. The comforts and luxuries of life fhould be the rewards of 
frugality and induftry, and fhould never be granted to the impor- 
tunity of the idle and the vicious. | 

*4th. No man fhould expect affiftance from another till he has done 


all which isin his power to help himéelf. 


* 5th. Whatever aid is given by the public, fhould be difpenfed in 


fuch a way as to call forth the moft ftrenuous efforts of the party who 


is to be relieved, with gratitude to his benefactors, and due fubor- 
digation to his employers, 


Aa 3 ‘ 6th. 
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‘6th. Charity, without limits, tends to increafe the numbers and 
diftreffes of the poor. 

‘From thele principles we muft not only condemn the whole fyftem 
of our prefent poor’s law, but every fyitem which ftands in need of 
workhoufes. We mult commend {chools of induitry, parochial work. 
fhops, and magazines of raw materials; and we muft give encou- 
ragement, under proper regulatious, to f; ‘iendly focieties among the 
labouring poor. But, above all, we moft ftrenuow fly contend, that 
the ftated provifion made by the pene for the poor be limited,’ 

Weare perfectly convinced of the propriety of impoting itrict limit. 
ations on any fund for the relief of the poor 5 for if the prefent poor’s 
rate were doubled, the claimants would double alfo; a circumttance 
that ought to be carefully recollected in selennded our poor laws, 


* 
Art. 20. Hiats refpe@ing the Poor: Submitted to the Confideration 

of the Humane and Intelligent. By the Rev. ‘I. Haweis, LL.B, 

Reétor of Adlwinkle, &c. “8vo. 1s. Dilly. 1783. 

There feems to be a general opinion, now extending abroad, that 
a vigilant attention to the due execution of our prefe nt poor laws, 
with fome few improvements fuggelted by circumftances, will be 
more prudent than to embark our numerous poor on a new complex 
{cheme, that, if as negligently executed as our prefent plan, might 
not perhaps fit fo eafy on the people. 

Mr. Haweis obferves, ‘ It is, I believe, become pretty generally 
admitted, that one of the beit methods, if it can be carried into exe. 
cution, for relieving the lower clailes of the community, under the 
infirmities of age, in ficknefs or poverty, is to engage them, whilft in 
health and ftrength, to affift in raifing a fund for the fupply of their 
own neceilities in the hour of calamity. 

‘ Something of this nature in every parifh, eftablifhed.by law, and 
under proper regulations, would, J am perfuaded, afford: the wifhed- 
for remedy ; and whilit it would add to the comfort and relief of the 
poor, would effectually reduce the pariih rates, of which we at pre- 
fent, and with reafon, fo heavily complain. 

‘The principal feature of the fceme ! propofe is fimply this: ¢ 
oblige every man or woman, who labours “for hire, and earns ped 
fhillings or more a week, to contribute out of their earnings weekly, 
one ¢thirty-/ixth part; perhaps a taventy-fourth would not be an un- 
reafonable demand from them: a contribution that can fcarce be 
felt, and yet would, I truft, be found an efeatual fupply, and on the 
whole equal, if not {uperior, to that made by thofe who have fub- 
{cribed to friendly focieties.’ 

The utility of improving the idea of box clubs is fufficiently ob- 
vious. The remainder of the tract is em; ployed in recommending the 
{cheme to public notice, and in reducing it to a practicable form ; 
which thofe who approve the author’s reafoning, will doubtleds wilh 


to perufe at large. Ae 
@ 


SLtAVE TRADE. 


Art. 21. ObjeGions to the Abolition of the Slave Trade, with Anfwers. 
To which are prefixed, Strictures on a late Publication, intitled, 
* Confiderations on the Emancipation of Negroes, &c. By a Welt 
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By the Rev. James Ramfay, A.M. 8vo. od. 


India Planter.” 


Phillips. 1788. | 
co ig ng peg Acq ng yg a 161, we noticed the * Con- 


fiderations, &c¢.’ to which Mr. R. has here given an anfwer. We 
then exprefied our afprebenfion, that on political ground, the argu- 
ments of the confiderer might prove invincible. Mr. Ramfay, how- 
ever, has convinced us, that many of the objedtions to an abolition 
of the flave trade, as ftated in that publication, and in others, are 
not unanfwerable. We aiways withed to fee the fubje&t thoroughly 
difcufled by perfons who have beea made mafters of it by experience ; 
and we now rejoice to fee the inquiry in fuch a train of inveltigation, 
as leaves little room to doubt of its being at length generally and 
fully underitood, even in ¢his country. As to Mr. R.’s glances at 
the M..R. he is welcome to glance on, till, if poflible, his vindictive 
and perturbed fpirit fhall have had enough, and be inclined to ret. 
We ftill think him, on the whole, a re!pectable character, and we 
are fincere well-wifhers to the caufe in which he is fo zealoufly and 


laudably engaged. 


Art. 22. Effay on the Slavery and Commerce of the Human Species, 
particularly the African. by Mr. Clarkfon. 2d Edit. 3s. Boards. 
Phillips. 1788. 

In our 75th vol. p. 364. we gave an account of the firft edition of 
this valuable effay. ‘The author has now revifed and confiderably 
enlarged his work, particularly by the addition of two new 
chapters, containing a hiftory of the African Negro Trade, as it 
fubfifts at this time, and in which are many anecdotes that give us 
much information on the fubje&t ; though it muft be confefied they 
at the fame time will greatly hurt the feelings of every humane and 
benevolent reader. We are glad to find, that an E/ay on the Impo- 
icy of the Slave Trade, by the fame author, is in the prefs. 


Art. 23. Some Hifforical Account of Guinea, its Situation, Produce, 
and the General Difpofition of its Inhabitants; with an Inquiry 
into the Rife and Progrefs of the Slave Trade. By Anthony Be- 
nezet. Anew Edition. 8vo. 2s. Boards, Phillips. 1788. 
The firft Englith edition of Mr. Benezet’s pubiication was briefly 

noticed, with fome commendations, in our 47th vol. p. 73. An 

account of the worthy author is here prefixed. He died at Philadel- 

phia, in 1784, 

Art. 24. Aa Account of the Slave Trade on the Coat of Africa. 
By Alexander Falconbridge, late Surgeon in the African Trade, 
8vo. od. Phillips. 1788. 

Mr. F. gives an account of the fufferings which the unhappy objects 
of the flave trade undergo, and the dreadful cruelties to which they 
are ufually expofed, from the period of their being reduced toa ftate 
of flavery, to their being fold in the Weit India Iflands. It isa 
horrid detail, abounding with anecdotes fufficient to make his readers 
conclude, that the Europeans who carry on this infernal trade are 
devils, and not human beings. He alfo enumerates the’ /ufferings 
and ftates the /o/s of the feamen employed in this odious commerce ; 
of which thofe who are unacquainted with the circumftances, can 
have ne conception. 
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Art. 25. Letter to the Treafurer of the Society initicated for the Par. 
pole of effecting the Abolition of the Slave Trade. From the 
Rev. Robert Boucher Nickolls, Dean of Middleham. A new Edit. 
Svo. 4d. Phillips. 1788. 

The firft edition of this well defigned tra&t, was heartily recom. 
mended in our Review for January laft, p.65. Confiderable additions 
are now made toit. We cannot too much applaud the humane 
and generous fentiments of a writer, who, in the honeft warmth of 
his heart, can fcarce mention the word favery, without exprefling his 
abhorrence of the idea in terms of the higheft energy. ‘ My heart, 
fays he, ‘ detefts it as the gates of hell.” This is a good old Monthly 
Review fentiment. Were there now in our cellar as many dozen of 
found port, as we have toa/fed, in the courfe of'our literary exiftence, 
* To the liberties of mankind,’ it would not be ill ftored. 


Art. 26. Scriptural Refearches on the Licitne/s of the Slave Trade, 
fhewing its Conformity with the Principles of Natural and Re. 
vealed Religion, delineated in the facred Writings of the Word of 
God. Bythe Rev. R. Harris. 8vo. is.6d. Lowndes. 1788, 
The reverend author undertakes to prove, from the bible, the 

lawfulnefs and rectitude of flavery, and the flave trade ; and he has 

been very induftrious in feleéting fuch parts of the f{criptures, as he 
deems fufficient to eftablifh his hypothefis, He appears to be a very 
pious and well-meaning man; and, though an advocate for flavery, 
not a friend to ‘ violence and oppreffion,’ nor willing to countenance 
the ‘ leaft encroachment on the rights of virtue.’ As therefore his 

ublication may ferve to confound and perplex fome of thofe who 
are laudably aiming at the abolition of the negro trade, and as he 
may in fome inftances have mifconftrued the facred writings, we 
think it fhould be exprefly anfwered ; and we would recommend 
this neceflary tak to Mr. Ramfay, or Mr. Clarkfon, who have fo 
ably exerted their abilities on the oppofite fide of the general 

guetftion. , 


Law. 


Art. 27. The King on the Profecution of R. B. Remmet, Dottor of 
Phyfic, againft A. Archer, Efqg. The whole of the Arguments 
made ufe of in the King’s Bench, for and againft the Defendant, 
in Michaelmas Term laft, when Sentence was pronounced on him. 
Alfo the Affidavits read on the Part of the Profecutor, and thofe 
not permitted to be exhibited on the Part of the Defendant. 
Taken in Short.hand by J. Gurney. Folio. 2s. Law, &c. 1788. 
Dr. Remmet of Plymouth profecuted Mr. Archer for a perfonal 

affault, and blows given. The public are here entertained with the 

pleadings of Mefirs. E:fkine, Bearcroft, Lawrence, &c. on this oce 
cafion. The fentence, by Mr. Juftice Athhurft, is likewife given, 
viz. three months imprifonment, with fureties for good behaviour 
for feven years. Thofe who may think this punifhment not a very 
heavy one, will naturally infer, that the provocation given to the de- 
fendant, before the affault, was duly attended to by the court: but 
this isa point concerning which we have no information. 

To the account of the proceedings in court, the Editor has added 
a number of affidavits, by perfons of the beft.credit, in — of 
‘ Ie 
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Mr. A.’s character, all uniting in the ftrongeft teftimony, to his 
being a gentleman of humanity, ftrict honour, and peaceable difpo- 
ftion: but thefe were not, it feems, read in court. 


Art. 28. 4 Letter to a Proprietor of a. Fifoery in the River Thames, 
_ In which an Attempt is made to fhew in whom the Right of fith- 
- ing in public Streams now refides. To which is added, an Ap- 
endix of adjudged Cafes, and other Documents. 8vo. 1 8 

Whieldon. 1787. ; , 

It appears from this pamphlet, that the proprietors of the fitheries 
in the Thames have been oppofing the right of public fifhing ; and 
that an aflociation of gentlemen being formed, they held a meeting 
at Henley, ‘ for the purpof: of fupporting the public privilege of 
fihing, and for fupprefling the prefent fhameful and illicit practice 
of taking fith out of feafon, and with unlawful nets.’ 

The Writer of this Letter, who figns himfelf H. H.*, and feems 
to be learned in the law, vindicates the proprietors of the fifheries. 
He brings many authorities, and ufes much ingenious reafoning, in 
fupport of his opinion, ¢ That as well in rivers made navigable by 
artificial means, as in private fireams, the right to the fitheries is ge- 
nerally veited by our common law in the owners of the lands adja- 
cent: That in rivers naturally navigable, although the right to the 
fitheries is in the public at large, or is ‘* a privilege common to all,” 
yet even in thefe, and alfo in arms of the fea, fuch right 1s capable 
of being appropriated.” The Cafes, &c. ferve to confirm the Au- 


tlor’s doctrine. 
— mn 
East INDIES. A 


Art. 29. Impartial Reflections on the Proceedings of Government, and 
of the Court of Directors, refpecting the four Regiments raifing for 
the Service in the Halt Indies. Svo. 1s, 6d. Morgan. 1788. 

Art. 30. Review of the Conte/? concerning the four Regiments, &c. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Sewell. 1788. 

Art. 31. 4 bafty Sketch of the Condud of the Commiffioners for the Af- 
fairs of India, with a concife State of the Cafe relative to the four 
Regiments, &c. 8vo. 6d. Debdrett, &c. 1788. 

The difpute on the above-mentioned fubje&, between, the two 
great adminiftrations of this country, that of the fupreme govern- 
ment at large, and that of the Eait India Company in particular, 
being (as we underftand) happily accommodated, to the fatisfaction 
of all parties, nothing more is neceflary for us, in mentioning the 
three foregoing tracts, than merely to.obferve, that all of them ap- 
peared in fupport of the Company’s claims. ‘The matter of right, 
indeed, as well as of reafon, feems to have been all on that fide; 
and it is to the credit of Government that it has known when 
and where to make the proper and beceming conceflions, 


Art, 32. 4 Comparative Statement of the two Bills for the better Go- 
vernment of the Britifh Poffeffions in India, brought into Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt; with explanatory Obfervations. 
By R. B. Sheridan, Efq. 4to. 1s. 6d. Debrett, and Becket. 1788. 
Uhe title-page having told our Readers that this publication has 

r. Sheridan for its author, nothing more will appear neceflary to 


a 
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recommend it to their attention. They will, in courfe, exped an 
acute inveftigation of the fubject ; and in perufing it they will not be 
difappointed. 

The Author obferves, in his preliminary addrefs to J-—— M—W 
Efq. ————, Staffordfhire, that, with refpect to Mr. Fox’s bill, 
¢ there never was a legiflative meafure fo little examined, fo gene. 
rally mifunderftood, and fo confidently mifreprefented.’ 

Mr. Pitt’s bill he confiders as bearing no refemblance to that of 
Mr. Fox, ‘ in any circumftance, excepting only the little ceremony 
wit which they both treated the character of the Company.’ . 

The profeiied object of the two bills, indeed, was the fame, viz, 
** to relieve the natives of the Britith poifeflions in india from the 
many evils which they had experienced under the dominion of, or in 
confequence of their connexion with, the eovernment of the Com. 

any of the United Merchants trading to the att Indies.” 

How far either bill was Jef calculated to produce the propofed 
good effects, without injury to the Company, or to the dignity and 
prerogatives of the crown, is the great delign of this well-exhibited 
Comparative View ; which, fays the very ingenious Author, * wag 
written in the Houfe of Commons, during the debate, from feeling 
it, I confefs, a teazing circumftance to hear gentlemen of the mot 
refpectable abilities, day after day, arguing upon, and drawing pa- 
rallels between the provifions of the two bills, upon which, it is per- 
fetly obvious, they had not condefcended to beftow any very mi- 
nute degree of attention ; and conceiving it to be no very difficult 
tafk to reduce the difcuffion to a plain and concife ftatement of 
facts.’ And fuch, we apprehend, is the prefent publication: but 
we have neither leifure, room, nor inclination for particulars. 





Ast. 33. Major Scott’s Speech in the Houfe of Commons, March 17th, 
1788, on the Declaratory Bill. vo. 15. Stockdale. 
Major Scott appears to have given the Houfe much important in- 
formation concerning the expediency of fending reinforcements of 
European forces to Bengal, and refpecting the much-agitated quef- 
tion in regard to the appointment of the officers of the four regiment! 
then preparing for embarkation. 


Art. 34. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Ch. F. Fox, on the late Debates 
on the Declaratory Bill, in Parliament and in Leadenhall-ftreet. 
By an India Proprietor. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 

The Writer of this Letter, we are perfuaded, is well-informed 
with refpe& to his fubjeé&t ; and his obfervations and arguments are 
clothed in good language. He takes a comparative view of Mr. 
Fox’s famous India bill, which mifcarried in 1783, and of that 
which Mr. Pitt fuccefsfully brought forward in 1784; he ftates the 
ill confequences that muft naturaily have followed the one, in oppo- 
fition to the good effects that have aétually been produced from the 
other ; he ftrikes a clear and very large balance in favour of the lat- 
ter; and heconcludes, ‘ that the charter of the Company muft be re- 
newed.’ Some perfonal reflections, or allufions, we have obferved; 
and we think the Author’s reafoning is not in any degree aflifted by 


them, 
Mr, 
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Mr. HASTINGS, 

Art. 35. 7 4e Trial of Warren Haftings, E/q. before the Court of 
Peers in Weltminfter-hall, on an Impeachment delivered at the 
Bar of the Houfe of Lords, againft the faid Warren Hattings, by 
the Commons of Great Britain in Parliament aflembled. PartI. 
Syo. 38. Od. fewed. Ridgway. 1783. 

The Editor has exhibited a diftin® view and arrangement of the 
rincipal points of accufation urged againtt the late Governor Gene- 
ral of Bengal, by Meflrs. Burke, Fox, and Gray, Members of the 
Committee of Managers appointed by the louie of Commons to 
make good the charges they-had exhibited againft Mr. Haftings. 
The fpeeches of thefe gentlemen are here neceffarily abbreviated ; 
for to have given them at length would have required a folio. The 
fabftance is preferved, which by moft readers will be deemed futh- 
cient. ‘lhe forms of the proceedings in the Hicu Court, and the 
examinations of the Evidence, are likewife here included, to the 
time of the adjournment of the Court, February 29th, to the roth 
of April; where the fecond part of our Author’s epitome will in 
courfe commence. Dreadful is the charge; but we wait the 


anfwers. 


Art. 36. The Form of Trial of Commoners, in Cafes of Impeachment 
for high Crimes and Mifdemeanors, as eitablithed by the Peers of 
Great Britain ; illuftrated with an accurate View of the Building 

’ ereGted in Weftmintter Hall for the Trial. ‘To which ¢s annexed, 
an authentic Narrative of the Conduét of Mr. Haftings; a correé& 
Statement of his Impeachment; and the Procefs of the Trial. 
Folio. 35. Forbes. 1788. ' 

The firft part of this publication is a brief account how trials by 
impeachment are conduéted. The fecond gives an abridgment of 
Mr. Hattings’s trial, from its commencement to Feb. 29. The view 
of the building in Weftminiter Hall is a ground plan of the court, in 
letter-prefs, and not a view of it, as exprefled in the title-page. 





PoLITICAL. — Pr 


Art. 37. The Claim of the American Loyalifts reviewed and main- 
tained upon incontrovertible Principles of Law and Juftice. 8vo. 
3s. fewed. Wilkie. 1788. 

The Writers of this performance fhew the juftice of the claim 
made by the Loyalifts, from the ufage of nations, and the funda- 
mental laws of civil fociety, from precedent, and from the promifes 
and declarations of his Majefty, his Minifters, and the Parliament. 

The cafe of the Loyalitts is briefly ftated; the difficulties under 
which they at prefent labour are enumerated ; and they are fuch as 
would certainly demand a fpeedy and adequate relief, from motives 
of humanity only ; but they feem yet more intitled to it, when it is 
Coniidered, that they facrificed their property in the caufe of the 
Britifh nation, and that they are reduced to their prefent diftrefsful 
circumitances by their fleady attachment to the government under 
which they lived, and to which they looked up for proteétion, while, 
at their utmoft peril, they were aflerting its rights. —This pamphlet 
1s well drawn up, and is in every refpect worthy of public attention. 
Art. 
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Art. 38. Lo!!! A Panegyric on the King ; with a faithful Portraie. 
ure of his Minilier. 8vo. 6d. Ridgeway. 1788, 

The Author would be pleafant, if he knew how ; and fo far, fop 

his good intention, and defire to entertain us, we are obliged to 


him: but this zrony isa Will o’ Whi/p, that leads many a benighted 
literary traveller 





- A-gadding, 
“« Through ditch, and through quagmire and bog ;” 
and leaves him floundering in the mud at laft, 


NAVAL, &e. 
Art. 39. An Addre/s to the Sovereicn, on the Minifter’s Condod 


in rejecting the Petition of the Lieutenants of the Royal Navy, 

To which are added, Stri€tures on the late Promotion of Flag Off. 

cers. 8vo. 2s. Bew. 1781. 

Adminiftration having been unpropitious to the late application 
of the Navy Lieutenants, for fome alleviation of their grievances, 
arifing from the infufficiency of their pay, thefe brave men, who cer. 
tainly merit every thing from their country which their country cas 
do for them, have now only to look up to their Sovereign for relief, 
or, in the words of the motto to this Addre/s, 


se I take my caufe 
Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
To a motft noble judge THE King my Master.” 
Shake/p. Hen. VIII, 


According!y, our Author, after moft refpeCtfully introducing the 
fubje& to his Majefly’s attention, gives (as we believe) a very juft 
and fair ftacement of the hard cafe of the Navy Lieutenants; which 
he enforces by the moft animated and cogent reafoning on the fub- 
ject, in order to prove the impolicy, as well as the injuttice, of that 
difregard to their complaints, which, he apprehends, has been mani- 
felted by the minifter, under the idea, that the relief of their dif- 
trefles would ‘** affe€t other eftablifhments.’? Some modes of redrefs, 
however, are bere pointed oyt, which feem to be neither impro- 
per nos impracticable : but for thefe, as well as for the pointed ftric- 
tures on the late promotion of flag officers, we refer to the pamph- 
let, which is-well written ; though we fuppofe it would have been 
prudent in the Author to have omitted the afperities which are aim- 
ed at certain men in power, whom he confiders as having been 
hoftile to the petition of the Lieutenants. 








IRELAND. 


Art. 40. 4 full Report of the Speech of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan, 
in the Huute of Commons of ireland, Feb. 14, 1788, in the De- 
bate on Tithes. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 

After urging the neceflity of a reformation in the mode of provid- 
ing for the clergy, Mr. G. propofed a commutation of tithes, oF 
a general modus in lieu of them, by which, he faid, the incomes of 
the clergy would be rather augmented than diminifhed. He en- 
larged copioufly on the difturbances in many parts of the kingdom, 
occafioned by the prefent obnoxious methods of fupporting the in- 
itructors 
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fructors of an oppreffed people ; exhibited his plan of remedy ; and 
fupported it by a moft noble, animated, and eloquent oration ; after 
which, on a divifion of the Houfe, lo! (the common fate of propo. 
(ils for reformation!) the queftion was loft by a majority of more 
than two to one !—It feems aftonifhing that the clergy themfelves do 
not endeavour to get rid of this odium/ But we have known fhep- 
herds who feemed to have no idea of popularity, or of rendering 
themfelves efteemed and beloved by their flocks, 


MATHEMATICS, 


Art. 41. 4 Effay on Mathematical Language ; Or, an IntroduStion 
to the Mathematica! Sciences. By C. G. A. Bafelli. 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Dilly. 1787. 

In this age, when every effort is made to reduce the fciences to 
the utmoft fimplicity, we are forry to find ourfelves under the necef- 
fty of obferving, that the Author of the prefent performance has 
rendered the art of arithmetic and algebra more complex than he 
found it, and has deprived it of that fimplicity and concifenefs 
which ought always to diftinguifh the firit principles of the mathe- 
matics. 3 

The book contains a variety of matter, among which we have ob- 
ferved fome particulars that fhew the Author’s ingenuity ; and others 
which perfuade us that he has not applied to the mathematical 
ftudies in vain. In page 109 there is a juft remark, that the frac- 
tion, whofe expanfion forms an infinite feries, is not always the fum 
of that feries, This agrees with what we mentioned in our Rev, 
Vol. Ixxiv. p. 252, when we obferved, that fome of the greatett 
mathematicians of the age had fallen intoan error, by fuppofing fuch 
a fraction the true fum of the feries. 

Mr. Bafelli promifes, if this performance fhould meet with a fa- 
vourable reception from the Public, to give us a Second Part, exe 
plaining the methods of treating elementary and fublime geometry, 
and fluxions. What metaphyfical reafoning he may introduce into 
that work we pretend not to foretell; but from the fpecimen here 
given, when treating of the roots of equations, we fear that in the 
fublimer geometry he will find himfelf much more lia>le to high 
flights, than while he has been engaged in contemplating quantity 
In a few of its forms. He fays, p. xvill. * that every fimple equa- 

tion muft have four different roots, two real and two imaginary.’ Ac- 
cording to our fyftem of algebra, every equation hath as many 
roots as it hath dimenfions; but a fimple equation has only one 
dimenfion ; therefore it can have but one root. A hie 
_ , 


DRAMATIC, 


Art. 42. Love in the Eaft; or, the Adventures of Twelve Hours. 
A Comic Opera, in Three A¢is. As performed at the Theatre- 
Royal, Drury-Lane. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Lowndes. 1788. 
rhe comic opera, though not a plant indigenous to our foil, has 

yet been, fometimes, cultivated in it with fuccets, Since Gay’s 

time, indeed, its exuberance has been aitonifhingly great: though 
it may poflibly be thought by many, that in proportion to the over- 
growth of the tree, the fruit loses its favour. 

The 
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The prefent production has, we underftand, afforded confiderable 
entertainment on the ftage; asa literary compofition, it is not of 
f{pecies to yield much fatisfaction in the perufal; it is too farcical, 
too much beneath the dignity of the Comic Mufe; in thort the 
charatter that we gave of the ‘ Strangers at Home,’ another coast 
opera, written by-the fame author, will fuit this piece, much better 
than Baron Baton’s coat fits the taylor, in the prefent performance: 
« Such a ftrange tiflue of improbable adventures, e uivoques, mit. 
takes, and difguifes, that itis not eafy for the side to gather y 
the thread of the ftory, &c. &c.’ Vide M. Rev. vol. 74, P- 304. P 


Art. 43. The Dramatic Works of Mr, Edward Moore, &c. 12m 
3s. bound. Lowndes, &c. 1788. 
Thofe who with to have the plays of Mr. Moore, without his 
other works, may now be gratified, as we have here a neat and 
cheap edition of his-lively and entertaining comedies, Te Foundling 
and Gil Blas, and his decply affecting tragedy of The Gameffer, A 
fhort account of Mr. Moore is added, with his portrait ; and the plays 
are embellifhed with engravings from fome of the fcenes, 
ge 


PoETRY. 


Art. 44. Elegy on the Death of his Srace the Duke of Rutland. By 
Dr. Delap. 4to. 1s. Stockdale. 1788. 

Compliments to the memory of dead kings, dead ftatefmen, and 
dead lords, are a harmlefs {pecies of poetry, and fhould, from the 
nature of their fubjects, be exempted from criticifm. 

If the poet’s grief be real [which may poffibly happen to be the 
cafe], it ought to be reipected; and who can even pronounce, that it 
as act real? Let then the prefent elegiac bard enjoy his forrows, 
uninterrupted by the cold flrictures of unfympathizing Reviewers 
—who feldom join heartily in thefe ‘ general groans.’ 


Art. 45. The Englifo Orater: Books the Second and Third, By 
the Rev. Richard Polwhele, Tranflator of Theocritus, &c, 4to. 
ss. fewed, Cadell, &c. 1787. 

We have already given it as our general idea of this work, that 
the author’s plan might have been better executed in the form ofa 
profe effay, thanin a poem. But Mr. Polwhele has perhaps the pe- 
culiar felicity of writing verfe more eafily than profe ; and he has an 
undoubted right to amufe and inftruct the public in his own way. 
Many juft obfervations and lively defcriptions occur in the courfe of 
this didactic poem, which may be read with peculiar advantage by 
young adventurers in the {chool of eloqueuce. ‘Thefe books treat 
of the eloquence of the bar and the fenate. 


Art. 46. Reflections on the Common Englifo Verfion of the Scripturts, 
and the Neceflity of itsbeing reviled by Authority. A Poem. 
ato. 1s. White. 1788. 

This is iadeed a very fingular title for a Poem, and we fhould as 
foon have expected to fee one on the neceflity of a revifion of the 
ftatute book, or of a new edition of the art of cookery. ‘The fub- 
ject appears to us properly to belong to profe, and not to verfe, as it 
is altogether incapable of poetic illuflration. Neverthelefs, the au- 


thor’s defign was commendable: he flattered himfelf that sdis me 
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of exprefing bis fentiments avould, from the novelty of it, fand a fair 
chance of engaging atientian. So it might H but we apprehend it has 
not merit and importance fufficient to contribute much to the end 
which the writer had in view. ‘Though he appears to be a man of 
fenfe, and to have an ear for verfe, yet his poem will probably obtain 
but a tranfient notice, and juftify men in faying of it, as of a thou- 


fand other little publications, 


‘ Learning has bubbles as the water has, 
‘ And this is one of them.’ : 00— 4 


Art, 47- Charlotte to Werter: A Poetical Epiftle. By Anne 
Francis. 4to. 1s. 6d. Becket. 

Some of the moft pathetic incidents in the Sorrows of Werter, are 
here exprefled in eafy and harmonious verfe, The admirers of the 
original work will perufe this imitation with pleafure. To the fame 
hand the public are indebted for a poetical tranflation of the Song of 
Solomon, and the Obdfequies of Demetrius Poliorcetes; of which 


accounts have been given in our Review. 5 


Art. 48. 4e Controverfiad, an Epiftle toa Learned Friend; ex- 
hibiting a Sketch of the prefent Controverfy between Dr. Prieftley 
and his Opponents; with fome Allufion to the Controverfial At- 
tacks on the Rev. C. W. Hawkins and his Wife; by Father 
O’Leary, and others. 8vo. 1s. Od. Stalker. 1788. 

The weapon of fatire is here drawn in defence of Dr. ine rs 
but we are much mittalen if the Dr. will feel himfelf overburtKhened 
with obligation to an auxiliary, who, though a wit, does not feem to 
have formed a correct idea of the difference between fmartnefs and 
abufe. The latter never does credit to any party. 


Art. 49. The Humours of Brighthelmftone. By J. Weft. 4to. 18. 
Scatchard and Co. 1788. 

Tolerably defcriptive, but light and frivolous. The ftyle of 
Anfty’s Bath Guide is feebly imitated ; but, on the whole, the verfes 
are not ill calculated to invite the young and gay toa fummer ex- 
curfion to a place which, Mr. Weft affures them, 

' . excels 


‘ The pleafures of Margate, and old Tunbridge Wells,’ 





MIscCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 50. 4 Letter to a Friend, with a Poem called The Ghof of Wer- 
ter. By Lady - 4t0. Is. 6d. Hookham. 

Lady Wallace has here given to the public, in the form of a let- 
ter to a female friend, fome very fevere ftrictures on the celebrated 
novel of Werter. Charlotte is jultly charged with the worft impro- 
prieties of conduct—indelicacy, nay downright indecency, with refpee 
to her Lover,—and infidelity to her hufband,—as far as the adultery 
of the mind can go. ‘Vhis iubject naturally leads the fair Critic into 
a variety of excellent obfervations on the defects of female educa- 
tion, with the confequent pronene(s of the fex [in the higher ranks] 
to thoughtleffnefs and dii!pation.—As to the poem entitled The 
Ghoft, &c. its defign is to make the poor fuicide, Werter, expoftu- 
late with, and reproach, his once too much lov’d Charlotte, for 
having 
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having criminally indulged herfelf, while the was practifing on him 
with fatal effect, the arts of /educiion. ’ 

Many lines, in this plaintive poem, are animated, and impaffioned 
but others are fo incorrect, and even inelegant, that, on the whale, 
we cannot highly compliment Lady W. on her poetry. Certainly 
her beft talent, if we are to judge from the fpecimen before ys ~ 
a writer, is prote-compofition. ‘ 


Art. 516 Tales and Fables, Nabob and Agib, &c. 4to. 2s, 6 

Hookham. : 

Mott of thefe moralitics are imitated » from the French of Dorap 

who has diftinguifhed himfelf by feveral ingenious performances, 

The Imitator’s poetry is tolerably eafy, though inferior to that of 

Gay and Moore. The following fable will ferve as a {pecimen of 
the Author’s abilities, ‘as well as of thofe of his Tranflator: 


‘THe Osrricu. 
An oftrich thus was heard to cry : 
** Place, place :—-Make room to fee me fly :” 
And many a bird, that backward went, 
Impatient waited the event. 

«« Obferve my words,” he thus went on, 

And follow clofely wnen I’m gone: 
With towering flights 1’1l quit my place— 
The fky hall fee my rapid race. 

* Come, have a care!’’ As thus he faid, 
Which, by the bye, fome laughter made, 
His heavy wings to raife he tries, 

But far too fhort to make him rife; 
His clumfy foct the earth prefers ; — 
In fhort, he ftrains, but never ftirs. 
In many folks his fate we view ; 
In orators, and poets too ; 
Who, over-rating much their fkill, 
Exclaim, ‘‘ we fly,” though ftanding ftill.’ Af. 


Art. 52. The Flowers of Ancient Hiftory; comprehending, on a new 
Plan, the moft remarkable and interefting Events, as well as Cha- 
racters of Antiquity. 12mo. 38. fewed. Kearfley. 1787. 

Art. 53. The Flowers of Mcdern Hiftory; comprehending, on anew 
Plan, the mott remarkable Revolutions and Events, as well as the 
moft eminent and illuftrious Characters, of modern Times; with 
a View of the Progrefs of Society and Manners, Arts and Sciences, 
from the Irruption of the Goths and Vandals, and other Northern 
Nations, apon the Roman Empire, to the Conclafion of the Ame- 
rican War. Defigned for the Improvement and Entertainment of 
Youth. By the Rev. John Adams, A.M. 12mo. 38. fewed. 
Kearfley. 1788. 

The gardens from which thefe literary nofegays are culled are 


** Wilds, where weeds and flowers promifcuous fhoot ;” 


but they are of fuch great extent and richnefs, that many fine flowefs 
yet remain ungathered—perhaps unobferved. Were Mr. Adams to 
take a farther range, and form another bouquet or two, it is to be 


hoped that the public would not Jet him go unrewarded for his toil: 
but we would advife him to be careful notto bind up weeds with his 
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gowers; which may eafily happen, if he does not allow himfelf 
ample time for felection. Wethink we have obferved fome marks of 
hurry in what has already been done. Be 


Art. 54+ Addrefs on Readings and Mufic, at Free Mafons’ Hall. By 
Mr. Lacy. 4to. 1s.6d. Becket. 1788. 

Elocution and mutic, brought forward on the fame evening, formed, 
molt probably, fuch an union, as rendered the entertainments at Free 
Mafons’ Hall a feaft for Mr. Lacy’s audience. We are forry to find 
that he is now opt in his career. When we read his firtt words, 
‘Such a lofs as he has fultained !’ we imagined that he meant an al- 
jufion to the property which he once poflefled. We remember him, 
not many years ago, owner of half the patent of Drury-lane theatre, 
and, befides his beautiful villaon the banks of the ‘Vhames, poflefled 
of an eftate in Oxfordfhire. ‘That he enjoys this property no longer, 
we cannot but regret, when we are told, that he {till retains a worthy 
and amiable character. ‘The lofs which Mr. Lacy fo pathetically la- 
ments, is, to a mind like his, of a more tender kind than lands and 
tenements: his forrow upon the occafion does honcur to the affections 
of a fincere and generous hufband. Under the prefiure of grief, he 
is not able to proceed in that courfe of reading, which, we are told, 
was highly acceptable to a number of audiences. He, therefore, 
now propofes to publifh, in fucceflive numbers, the pieces which he 
fcleéted for his lectures, together with the muiic, which gave variety 
to the entertainment. ‘The prefent publication announces his de- 
fin, and invites thofe who are inclined to honour him with their 
patronage, to fubfcribe five fhillings for the firft{number. In acoun- 
try where merit in diftrefs is feldom fuffered to folicit in vain, we 
have no doubt but Mr. Lacy’s propofal will meet with the warm 
eucouragement of a generous public. Why has he not a benefit on 
that tage, which once was his own ? HH — ’ ie 


Ar. 55. An Addre/s to the Public, by the Hon. Lady Hill; fetting 
forth the Confequences of the late Sir John Hil!’s Acquaintance 
with the Earl of Bute. 4to. 2s. 6d. Bell. 1788. 

We are truly concerned to find, by this publication, that the late 
ingenious Dr. Hill died deeply in debt; and, confequently, left his 
widow [the fiffer of Lord Ranelagh] 1n very embarraffed circum- 
fiances. She here charges Lord B. with having occafioned the ruin 
of her hufband, by drawing him out of the pleafant and profitable 
employments in which he was before eng:ged (viz. the ftudy of bo- 
tany, and the very fuccefsful compofition of his famous advertifed 
medicines), and prompting him to the immenfe tatk of writing the 
Vegetable Syftem, in twenty fix volumes folio ! 

Lady Hill fays, that Lord B. declared to her hufband, that, as 
‘the expence of this great work had been confidered, Sir John Hill 
might reft affured, his circumftances fhould not be injured by the un- 
certaking. But mark the event! She declares that the execution of 
this prodigious plan, was the deffrucfion of the indefatigable author ; 
for that ‘ what he received from my Lord, for three books, for the 
King, the Princefs of Wales, und himfelf, three times a year, which 
were the periods of its publication, together with all that were fold, 
Rev, April, 1788. Bb bore 
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a 1s proportion to the expence; fo that he became overwhelmed 
in debt.’ 

Lord B. fhe adds, after repeated inftances, and much prefiing, 
farther engaged Sir John to undertake another volume, after publith. 
ing the twenty-fix ; for which he actually prepared materials, at the 
expence of between two and three hundred pounds; but, unforty. 
nately, HE DIED, before this additional volume was completed ! 

And now comes the worit part of the charge againft Lord B, who, 
it is here affirmed, after having promi/ed his endeavour to obtaina 
penfion for the widow, foon turned his back upon her, grew deaf 
to complaints and folicitations, and even refufed to indemnify her 
for the expences which had been incurred by the accumulation of 
materials for the intended additional volume, above mentioned, of 
the Vegetable Sy{tem. 

Such treatment as Lady H. here complains of, added to the ne. 
ceflities and urgency of her fituation, made her, at length, fo defpe- 
rate, that fhe was induced to threaten Lord B. with /aw, to compel 
him to the fulfilment of his honorary engagements: but our readers 
will readily conclude what muit be the event of fuch threats, and 
what would be the iffue of fo unequal a conteft. In fine, after hay- 
ing, in the warmeit language, given vent to her chagrin and refent- 
ment, we fee, with an unfeigned commiferation, the unfortunate 
Lady reduced to addrefs the ‘ generous publicefure friends of the 
unhappy.’—We fincerely pity her diftreffes; and are equally morti- 
fied to behold, in the inftance before us, to what lamentable fituations 
learning, ability, and even induftry itfelf, may be reduced! 


Art. 56. 4 Critique on the Poetical Effays of the Rev. William Atkin- 
Jon, M. A. Fellow of Jefus Coliege, Cambridge. To which is 
added an Appendix, containing ‘l’rim’s Letters to Mr. Atkinfon, 
accompanied with a Narrative, and illuftrated with Notes and Ob- 
fervations. Small Oftavo. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 1787. 

Trim, who is certainly an arch wag, gives the author of Poetical 
Effays a pretty fevere caftigation for the-inconfiftency between the 
freedom of his fongs and the fanctity of his preaching, which, it 
feems, is of the methodiftical caft. Weare no judges of the per/onal 
grounds of thefe ftrictures; but the fatire is written with much inge- 
nuity and fmartnefs, and, at the fame time, breathes a fpirit of 
honeft indignation againit inconfiftency of character. But we mut 
fay, that Trim would, in our opinion, have acted more generoufly, 
if he had confronted his own real name againft that of the gentle- 
man whom he has thought proper to bring before the bar of the pub- 
lic. We are however given to underitand, by a private letter, that 
the gentleman is not backward to acknowledge his Critigue ; and 
that we are indebted for it to the Rev. Mr. Edw. Baldwyn, late 
Fellow of Jefus College, Oxon. It is dated from Bradford, 
Yorkhhire. . 


Art. 57. 4m Hiforical and Deferiptive Guide to Scarborough, and its 
Environs. 8vo. 38. fewed. Richardfon. 1737. 
This publication will certainly be acceptable to all who vifit Scar- 
borough. It contains much ufeful information, conycyed in a we 
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snd familiar ftyle. Sometimes, indeed, it partakes too much of the 
Jatter quality : The Writer’s wittici/ms are out of place. a) 

Though this work is ufeful, and, on the whole, agreeable, it Is 
et defective in one particular, —as it does not prefent us with any 
gnalyfis of the waters of the place. For this, however, the Author 
apologizes in the following words : 

¢ Chemical experiments, made on thefe waters, with a view to 
inveltigate the proportion of each mineral, or other falubrious prin- 
ciple they contain, have proved highly favourable to the reputation 
of Scarborough fpaw, in a comparative view with other medicinal 
{prings in England. It has, from analyfation, been demonttrated, 
that they contain a much larger proportion of the /ame principles 
than the juftly celebrated waters of Bath. We fhould have been 
happy to prefent our readers with an abridged fketch of thefe de- 
monftrations, but a profeflional knowledge, which we have not, 1s 
requifite in order to form a judicious felection. Learning alfo that 
aregular and accurate hiftory of this place, neighbourhood, and 
productions, efpecially including its mineral waters, is in hand, we 
beg leave to refer the curious, unwilling to fufpend their inquirres 
until that work appears, to the medical gentlemen of this place.’ 

Our Author’s confeffion * neceffarily precludes any farther remark 


which we might make on the work. A: f3. 


THEOLOGY, &e. 


Art. 58. Le@ures fuppofed to have been delivered by the Author 
of A View of the Internal Evidence of the Chriftian Religion, toa 
fele&t Company of Friends. Dedicated to Edward Gibbon Efq. 
12mo. 35s. fewed. Robinfons. 

We are here prefented with a fingular phenomenon, the ghoft of 
Soame Jenyns turned Methodift. ‘lhe peculiarities of this growing 
fect were perhaps never before exhibited in fo captivating a drefs. 
The Writer infilts largely upon the neceflity of fomething more than 
a rational conviction of the truth of Chriftianity, and a correfpond- 
ent moral conduét, to conftitute the character of a Chriftian that 
faith, which the initiated have never yet condefcended to explain in 
terms which the unénlightened could underftand. The following 
paflage feems to approach nearer to an intelligible explanation of 
methodiftical principles, than any thing we have ever before feen. 

‘ Afk a real Chriftian, how he came to believe in Chrift: If he 
have a faculty to exprefs himfelf, he will tell you, that neceflity 
prefled him to it. He knew that he had finned againft the great 
God, and not merely through the violence of external temptation ; 
but from an evil principle in his nature. He knew that he ought 
to adore and love that moft perfect Being, who is the Creator of 
all things; but he found the perfuafions of reafon ineffectual ; he 
could not love God. He ought to acknowledge him in all his ways, 
and live to him who gave him being ; but his heart, will, and affec- 
tions rebelled againft the obligation of perfect fubjection to the di- 








* The Author’s name, as fub{cribed to the dedications (for two are 
= is James Schofield ; probably the bookfeller, at Scarbo- 
rough, 
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vine government and glory. He could not imagine it poffible for 
the holy and righteous God to look on him with favour, to accept 
and biefs him: He conceived that the God of truth muft condema 
him ; that his perfet juftice would never deal with any creature con. 
trary to the truth of things, or contrary to his merit as a finful crea. 
ture; and, therefore, if there be an eternity for him, he muft be 
eternally uncone.: He could not difcover, by any principles of rea. 
fon, any foundation for hope, which could give him fatisfaGion. 
But the gofpel preaches peace; to finful man, eternal peace. Ne. 
ceflity, and that the greatetit, prefled him to examine into the nature 
and evidence of the Chriftian religion. He was convinced of its dj- 
vine origin, and embraced the hope of the gofpel, as life from the 
dead. This faith changed his profpects ; his confcience was relieved; 
his heart was cleanfed : his faith did that for him immediately, which 
the rules of moralifts, and the mortifications of religionifts, can ne- 
ver effect at all: He was made at once happy and holy. This js the 
chritlian regeneration. ‘The whole need nota phyfician: And they 
who have never known what a wounded fpirit means, and, who have 
never been felf-condemned, cannot underitand the importance of 
the gofpel, nor feel that attachment to Jefus, which is implied in 
believing.’ 

On a) this we fhall only remark, that to our dark apprehenfion, 
there is fomething in thefe modern guides to heaven much more ob- 
{cure and fanciful, than in the good old Direcfory, which fays fim- 
ply, Lfthou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. 


Art. 59. 4 defultory Tra& ; confilting of a Projeé for reforming the 
diforderly, and aflifiing the induftrious and orderly Poor, &c. 
1zmo. 4d. Scatchard and Co. 

What this Writer obferves, with refpeé&t to § Sunday fchool teach- 
ing, that it will be of little efficacy, till the parents of the children 
become better,’ &c. feems to deferve attention, for the reafons 
which he afligns: and, therefore, his hints for the reformation of 
the elder poor may be recommended to the notice of the charitable 
and the public-fpirited part of our community. 


Art. 60. A Letter from a Father to his Son at the Univerfity, rela- 
tive to a late Addrefs to young Stadents. 8vo. 6d. Oxford 
printed, and fold by Rivington in London. 1788. 

This letter is rather intended to reconcile young ftudents at the 
univerfities to the idea of fubfcription, than to enter into the merits 
of the Unitarian controverfy. ‘The writer feems himfelf no great 
zealot for the doctrine of the Trinity: he confeffes that, when he 
was young, he was inclined to think freely on thefe fubjects; and 
{peaks of the difference in doétrine between the Athanafians and 
Arians, as a flight diftin€tion. The articles of the church of &ngland 
he recommends to the attention of his fon, as having been drawn up 
by fome of the beft and wifeft men in the chriftian world; and ad- 
vifes him, as the fenfe of the principal is obvious to the meaneft ca- 
pacity, to fubmir, in thofe points which are lefs clear, to the united 
judgment of learned men. 

* Youare admitted,’ fayshe, ‘intoa fociety, where you hope to receive 
inftru€tion and improvement. They have embraced the eftablifhed 
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religion of their country, which all good and wife men, in every 
aoe, have thought it their duty to comply with ; and the univerfiuy 
expects the fame from the young people placed under their care. 
Any religious teft, at their admiffion, might be thought unneceflary ; 
but you only fubfcribe to the articles, as a layman, and as terms of 

eace and communion. For what confufion mutt be the confequence, 
if fo many young people of different religious perfuafions; Papifis 
and Prefoyterians, Baptifts and Independents, Methodifis and Moravians; 
if fo many different fectaries, who are generally taught to maintain 
their peculiar opinions with zeal and obitinacy, were jumbled toge- 
ther in one fociety, and to have feparate places of worfhip ; fuch a 
difcordant multitude, in the heat of youth, would probably not long 
be confined to cool reafoning, but fupport their opinions by the 
firength of their arms, rather than by that of their arguments ; and 
‘6 (mite each other with the filt of wickednefs,” as they would reci- 
procally term the refiftance of their adverfaries.’ 

Perhaps the young man, to whom this letter is addreffed, may be 
inclined, upon reading this paragraph, to afk his father two or three 
troublefome quettions; for example: Why fhould we young men, 
who cannet be fuppofed to have been converfant with controverfial 
divinity, be called upon to give our voice in matters of which we 
have no knowlecge ? If all wife and good men, in every age, have 
embraced the eftablifhed religion of their country, what was Martin 
Luther? what were the firft chriftians and the apoftles? What is 
the difference between fubfcribing as a layman and a prieft? what 
between fub{cribing articles which one underitands and believes, and 
articles of peace and commanion ? What inconvenience has attended 
the difufe of fuch fubfcriptions in moft foreign univerfities? We 
leave the folution of thefe quettions to the wifdom of this prudent 


father. 


@ 

Art. 61. A Letter to Fofeph Priefley, LL.D. on the Subje& of his 

late Letters to the R. H. W. Pitt, and to the Dean of Canter- 

bury. «To which is added, a Difcourfe on the natural Connection 

of Civil and Ecclefiaftical Eftablifhments. By the Rev. John 

Walters, Mafter of Ruthen School. izmo. 2s. Rivingtons. 

1787. 

Mr. W. remonftrates, with great indignation, againft Dr. P. for 
his attacks upon eftablifhments, and for attempting to call up the 


pfergotten ghoft of Socinianifm; and charges him with ‘ inveterate 


malice,’ in ‘endeavouring to effect the worft of purpofes by the 
worft of means,’ by reviving ‘ an hypothefis fo monftrous and incre- 
dible, that it could have no admiffion but in a mind that had gazed 
almoft to blindnefs, and indulged meditation even to infanity.”? —~ 
What rant! 

The Difcourfe annexed to this Letter is written in a ftyle of ge- 
a declamation, which leaves little room either for praife or cen- 
ure, 
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SINGLE SERMONS. 


I. Religious Declenfion, &c. Preached before the Diffenting Minj- 
fters of Lancafhire, at their Annual Meeting at Bofton, June 20, 
1787. By W. Tatterfal. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon..- 

The fubject of this difcourfe has generally been treated by divines 
in a loofe and declamatory manner; but it is not thus that Mr. Tat- 
terfal treats it. His fermon is, on the whole, well written ; and con. 
tains many juft obfervations on the prefent declining ftate of religion, 
which we heartily wifh were properly attended to. But the misfor- 
tune is, the perfons whom thefe obfervations moft concern, will 
neither hear nor read fermons. There is, however, one clafs of 
men, whom, it is to be hoped, Mr. Tatterfal will not addrefs in vain, 
—his brethren in the minifiry. In the latter part of his difcourfe, in 
which he points out fome of the means which may contribute to the 
cure of religious decay, he recommends a pra@ical ftrain, and a more 
familiar ftyle of preaching ; which would certainly add to the efficacy 
of pulpit eloquence. ‘ seeking (fays Mr. T.) to become corre and 
elegant, we become unintelligible; or, if not abfolutely unintelli- 
sible, yet our compoilition is weakened, or rendered too faint to 
make any deep or permanent impreffion. It is furprifing how little 
the generality, loft in the world, and eftranged from intelleétual em- 

loyment, can comprehend of a well-written difcourfe. Of many 
words and fentences, which we think as plain as poflible, they have 
no definite ideas. If they have fome confufed guefs at our meaning, 
yet a chafte and literary reprefentation has not much effe&t. Could 
we condefcend to borrow our words from common life, our illuftra- 
tions and arguments from common things, fhould we not gain much 
more attention ?’ 

*4* There is a phrafe in this fermon which we fuppofe is a pro- 


vincial one: Wrefing our pulpits into the hands —of enthufiaks. Moo- 


II. Preached at the Oftagon Chapel, Bath, for the Benefit of the 
General Hofpital, on Sunday, Dec, 23d, 1787. 8vo*. 

This difcourfe, as appears from an advertifement prefixed, is the 
compofition of Mr. Badcock ; who modeftly apologizes for the pub- 
lication, by faying that 1 was written in much haite, and without 
the moft diftant view to the public eye. The apology, however, is 
unneceflary ; for the fermon is written in a ftrain of good fenfe and 
manly eloquenee, which does great credit to the Author. 


lil. The Analogy between the Licut of Inspiration, and the LicHt 
of LearninG, as Qualifications for the Minifiry :~—Preached in 
the Cathedral Church of Gloceiter, at a public Ordination of 
Priefts and Deacons, September g, 1787. By the Rev. Samuel 
Horfleys LL.D. F.R.S. Archdeacon of St. Albans, &c. 410. 
1s. Robfon, &c. 

The learned Author, after drawing a picture of the fchifmati¢s 
whom St. Paul cenfures in his firft Epiftle to the Corinthians [in 
which he appears obliquely to caft an eye upon modern times], ad- 
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* We believe this difcourfe has not been publifhed; only a few 


copies having been printed, for the Author’s friends, 
vances 
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yances ¥ an ingenious conjecture, that there were nine diftin@ ex- 
y gifts of the Spirit beftowed upon the firft Chriftian 
churches, and nine diftin& ecclefiaftical offices, correfponding to the 
former. The firft gift, the word of wifdom, annexed to the firft of- 
fce, that of the Apottles, he fuppofes to have confifted in an intui- 
tive knowledge of philofophical truth, and a talent of arguing from 
the natural principles of reafon, for the converfion of philofophical 
infidels. ‘The fecond, the word of knowledge, annexed to the oftice 
of prophecy, he underftands to have been, a prompt recolleftion of 
all parts of the facred writings, and a capacity of holding learned 
areuments from the ancient prophecies, to filence the objections of 
Jewith adverfaries. ‘Thefe gifts he conceives to have been to the firft 

reachers inftead of education: he aflerts, that the Apoftles were, 
by infinite degrees, the beft informed of all philofophers, and the 
prophets of the primitive church were the foundeft of all divines. 
‘They were not phyficians or anatomilts; becaufe they had the 

ower of curing difeafes and healing wounds without medicine or 
art. But they were profound metaphyfians; the beft of moralifts ; 
well informed hiftorians ; acute logicians, and excellent in that ftrain 
of eloquence, which is calculated for the conveyance of iniftruction, 
the enforcement of duty, the diffuafion of vice, the conviction of 
error, and the defence of truth.?—*‘ As thefe gifts were to the firft 
preachers inftead of learning, fo in thefe later ages, learning is in- 
ftead of them.’ 

What real foundation there is for the ingenious conjecture on 
which the reafoning of this difcourfe is built, we fhall not ftay to en- 
quire. We muft not, however, pafs, without notice, an obfervation, 
incidentally introduced, which we think ts indefenfible : 

‘ It may indeed be made a queftion, whether any degree of know- 
ledge may juftify the officious interference of an individual, of his 
own pure motion, in a bufinefs of fuch ferious concern to the com- 
munity. For if it be allowed in any fociety, that mere ability con- 
ftitutes a right to act in any particular capacity; the confequence 
will be, that every man will be juftifed in the ufurpation of any office 
in the ftate, by his own opinion of his own fufficiency. The extra- 
vagance and the danger of this principle, applied in the civil de- 
partments, would be readily perceived. A man, who, from a con- 
ceitof his own abilities, fhould take upon him to play the Magiftrate, 
the General, or the Privy Counfellor, without a commiflion regu- 
larly obtained from the fource of civil power, would foon be fhut up 
in fome proper p!ace, where he might act his fooleries in fecret, 
without harm to his neighbour, or public difcredit to himfelf. The 
reafon that the extravagance and danger of the fame principle is not 
equally perceived, when it is applied in the ecclefiaftical polity ; and 
that difturbers of the ecclefiaftical conititution are fuffered to go 
loofe, while other madmen are confined, is only this: that the in- 
terefts of the church are not fo ferioufly confidered, as thofe of the 
late; becaufe its good government, and its diforders, come not fo 
immediately home to the particular interefts of each member of the 
community.’ 
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* From 1 Cor, xii. 8, 9, 10. 
We 
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360 CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We do not fee that thofe who voluntarily take upon themfelves 
the office of religious teachers, are, of courfe, difturbers of the ec- 
clefiaftical conftitution, and, by violent means, to be filenced as 
madmen. ‘The voluntary aflumption of a civil office would be jj- 
legal, as it would be c ntrary to the furrender which the community 
has made of its powers into the hands of the magiftrate, for the fe. 
curity of the whole: but the interference of an individual in the 
bufinefs of public inftruction invades no delegated rights, and can 
be illegal, in no country, in which religious perfecution is not em- 


ployed as an inftrument of tyranny. EB P 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,° S.P. W. is referred to the undermentioned errata. The words, 
*‘ unlike every other,’ fhould have been expunged ; but in the hurry 
which ever attends the printing our lait monthly fheet, that correc- 
tion efcaped. Our readers have frequently been requetted to excufe 
fuch inaccuracies as muft unavoidably happen in a publication fo re- 
ftri€ted in point of time, as not to allow a revifal of the proof theets. 
In many other countries, however, there are certainly better methods 
than in this for {weeping chimnies, Germany in particular *; but 
the Reviewer thinks that ftill better might be devifed. The incon. 
fiftency, therefore, which S. P. W. mentions, is eafily reconciled. 
We with, however, that he had reconciled it according to his 
own fancy, for the {carcity of time that does not allow us to correé 
fimilar errors, renders the anfwering of fuch letters troublefome.— 
His other Letter in our next; the prefent fheet being full. 

* See Mr. Andrews’s pamphlet, which was the fubje€t of the article that occz- 
fioned this letter. 





—_ 


tiit Candidus fays that he has obferved a confiderable ‘miftake in 
our account of the tgth article in the Medical Memoirs (See Rev. for 
Nov. laft, p. 360.); and that the two cafes of hydrophobia there 
recorded were not under Dr. Johnftone’s direction. The firft was 
not: in the fecond, Dr. John{ftone was fent for at an advanced pe- 
riod of the difeafe. We are doubtful whether, under fuch fymptoms 
as are here recorded, it was poflible to have prevented death. Mer- 
curials ought certainly to be adminiftered at an early period of the 
hydrophobia. 


+§4 A long anonymous letter from (as we fuppofe) the author of 
* Great Do€tors differ,’ [See Rev. for lait Month, p. 266. ] is received. 
We doubt not the good intentions of the zealous writer; but, to 
publith his * remenfrance’ would be truly inconfiftent with the nature 
of our undertaking. 


il] Nawticus is received. His expoftulation is taken in good part, 
as every thing of the kind ought to be, that is dictated by politenefs. 
We do not diifer much fiom him in opinion, with regard to the 
main object of his Letter; but we cannot fay more. 





ERRATA in our laft. 


P. 215, 1. 1, after * by Bartolozzi,’ infert, from a painting by Dance. 
— 261, 1. 18, dele the words ‘ unlike every other.’ 
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